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NOTICE. | 

EncouraGEp by the kind reception given to THE | 
Critic by its great and rapidly extending circle of 
readers, it has been deterinined to afford more ample 
space for the many improvements introduced and con- 
templated, by a PERMANENT ENLARGEMENT OF ITS 
SIZE BY ONE-FOURTH, increasing the pages in each 
number from 24 to 32, making an addition of no less 
than sixteen columns, withoul any increase of price, 
commencing on Saturday, the 28th instant. 

Thenceforth Tue Critic will be 

THe LARGEST LireRARY JoURNAL IN Europe. 

This arrangement will enable us to extend the interest | 
and value of its various departments, and probably to 
add to them. Increased efforts will be made to main- 
tain the character Tue Critic has obtained, and to 
render it in all respects still more worthy of the position 
to which it aspires—that of a Journal for Family Read- 
ing, and which seeks to combine information with 
amusement, and to advance pure piety and sound morals, 
and a philosophy more accordant with man’s spiritual | 
nature than are the doctrines taught by its contempo- 
raries. 

To this end two departments have recently been added 
to Tue Critic, which will, we trust, receive not merely 
.the approval but the aid of its readers. The “ JouRNAL 
or EpucATIoN” is intended to gather and diffuse in- | 
formation upon that all-important subject, and, for this 
purpose, contributions of facts from the experienced is 
requested. 

The “ JourNaAL or Natura History,” proposes 
to do the like for that attractive and wholesome branch 
of science, and to offer a medium through which ob- 
servers may collect and communicate the facts they 
now, for want of such a centre of intelligence, bury in 
their note-books. 

Besides these novelties, the scope of other departments 
of Tue Crirtc has been enlarged. The “ JourNAL oF 
INvENTIONS” has been extended to the gathering of no- 
tices of all kinds of improvements, public and private, in 
science, in social and domestic economy, including matters 
affecting the public health, and such like. The “JourNAL 
or MENTAL PuILosopny ” is intended to bring together 
facts and opinions for all quarters bearing upon a subject 
hitherto most strangely neglected in this country, and for 
which at present there exists no medium among our 
journals, 





When our enlarged space shall permit, we purpose to 


add further to the value of Tue Criric by the intro- 
duction of a “Journal of Statistics,’ whose title de- 
scribes its purpose. 

In conclusion, we should observe that this bold step 
has been taken, in the confidence that a corresponding 
extension of public support will render unnecessary an 
increase of price proportioned to increased size. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


A Lecture on the Physical and Moral Evils of Protracted 
Hours of Labour. By Witit1am Maccatuz, Author of 
‘The Agents of Civilization,’”’ &c. Exeter. Welsford. 

Tuts lecture was written and printed at the request of the 

‘« Exeter Association for obtaining an Abridgment of the Hours 

of Business.’’ _ Any association whose object is to obtain for 

the over-worked shopman some portion of time in which his 
intellectual and physical being may be improved, is an asso- 
ciation founded as much on justice as on humanity. London, 

Manchester, Liverpool, and other large provincial towns, have 

organized societies among the employed, in order to carry 

out this design. But to us it seems strange that such asso- 
ciations should be at all required. It would be easy to prove 
that masters are no gainers by the present protracted hours 
of business, An uniform system of early shop-closing would 
not strike a yard of silk, or a single ball of cotton, from the 
list of daily traffic. Nearly all articles are purchased from 
necessity ; they are required for domestic comfort ; and these 
articles which are not so purchased, but which are merely ob- 
tained for ornament’s sake, would be procured in the day if 
they could not be procured in the night. The same quantity 
of business would be done, but done in a less given time. 
Descending, then, to the most worldly and utilitarian view of 
the subject, many incidental expenses, one of which is the con- 
sumption of gas, may be placed to the master’s account by 
late business hours. But what shall we say of the frightful 
amount of evil which is entailed, and the glorious array of 
benefits which are sacrificed to the mistaken notions of employers ? 

We need only refer to Mr. Maccatu’s lecture, which is both 

a brilliant and painful exposition of the subject. We have 

more than once spoken of Mr. Macca.u’s writings ; they are 

always characterized by nervous thought, expressed in lan- 
guage not less nervous. We know of no writer who leans 
less for support upon barren expletives than Mr. Macca tt ; 
no writer who less deludes us with the tinsel of the author, or 
who more charms us with the genuineness of the man. He 
never amuses us by wasting his energies in raising a literary 
toy-shop, but his compositions have a broader base, and more 
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internal evidences of stability. Mr. Macca.u’s entire nature | Helena; it commences with the return of NAPOLEON 
is concentrated in his compositions, and the ‘‘ Exeter Asso-| from Waterloo, tracing him to the embarkation at 
ciation for obtaining an Abridgment of the Hours of Business’”’ Rochefort, and including the conversations dictated to 
have found in him an able advocate. We shall not quote/him by the Emperor when he desired to pass the time, 
largely from this lecture, since a mere trifle will purchase it. | and to present himself to posterity in the most favourable 
It will amply repay perusal, not more for its powerful argu-| aenect, But these dictations do not throw such light 
ments against the present crushing and destructive system of | 15) the events to which they relate as might have been 


business, than for its literary excellence. 


expected from the fact of their coming from the principal 


NATURE AND HOME. actor. The truth is, that NAPoLEON, though not a 


Among the many blissful results certain to flow from the early 


Frenchman, was deeply tinged with the characteristic 


closing of shops would be the furnishing to the assistant of two | vanity of the French. He was desirous of dressing him~- 
influences of which at present he is deprived—nature and home. | self up for presentation by History, and he never forgot 
Next to conscience and religion these are the most effective in- | that his friends were his historians, and that his dicta- 
struments and impulses of moral and mental culture. To speak | sn. to them were the materials from which posterity 


of nature and home as merely contributing to our enjoyment is 
to form a very imperfect notion of the destiny of both in the 


would probably its their picture ‘of him as a warrior, 


development of the individual. All must have experienced, who | a statesman, and a man. 


have paid any attention to their experience, that nature and 


These are but the two first volumes, and only bring 


home are often better preachers than the priest’s rebukes and | down the history to the second year of the ca tivity ; itis 
the theologian’s dogmas; better teachers than the wisest 7, y' P z e 
maxims of philosophy. By allowing religion and conscience, therefore, possible that the portions yet to come may om 

more of novelty and interest than the opening of the 


nature and home, to operate together, you strengthen the power 
of each over the human heart: when you divorce nature and 


story, which treats of a period that has been already fami- 


home from conscience and religion, conscience grows dull and | jiarized to English readers. A few passages will suffice 
religion expires. It is often brought as an objection against | t> exhibit the sort of material of which the work is com- 
long hours of business, that by being extended to a greater length pose d 


on Saturday evenings than at any other time, they disincline the 
shop assistant from attending, and unfit him for profiting from 


the ordinances of the Christian church on Sunday. A grave | less and dishonest servants. 


It appears that the emperor was surrounded by faith- 
Immediately after the loss 


objection, when we consider that Sunday affords the only oppor- | of the battle of Waterloo, 


tunity which he has of receiving appeals to his spiritual being. 
But I maintain that even if this objection did not exist, and that 
if he were dismissed from his labour at an earlier hour on 


A case containing some valuable snuff-boxes, adorned with 


portraits set in diamonds, which had just been sent by the high 


Saturday than usual, the voice of religion, alike in its threats | chamberlain, was placed by General Bertrand on the chimney- 
and its persuasions, would fall powerless on his bosom, seeing piece of his chamber. During a few moments, in which he ap- 
that he is severed from that which alone can give religion proached the window with the messenger of M. de Montes- 
Gali Present him; Inetead of a, mere dormitory for it Guion, ony single person entered the room—but when Gene 
home, whether in his master’s house or at his father’s hearth ; ral Bertrand — the aan, and went to look for * had 
cluster round him the tenderness and beatitude of home; | 4i8appeared. This, however, is nothing in comparison with 

what happened to the Emperor himself. One of his ministers 


soften and soothe him with the tranquillity of home ; keep fresh 
within him home’s old memories; and at eve or at morn 


had brought him some millions of negotiable paper, canal 


send him forth to hold converse with creation. Let the stars of | shares, and other securities; the Emperor having counted 
heaven, the flowers of earth, the waves of ocean, the dews on | them, placed them, in their cover, under one of the cushions of 
the grass, the fragrance in the field, the rainbow’s arch, the | his sofa, The minister was followed by aman whom the Em- 
cataract’s roar, let these speak to him as —_ they spake, and | peror had been accustomed to receive in his cabinet ever since 
a spontaneous prayer will rise to his lips, and he will need no ane is : F : 
other suggestions than these to tell him, when the calm of the a died ne a — the ee which 
Sabbath once more dawns on the dwellings of mortals, how | 2© @8charged, placed him beyon the reach o accusation. No 
other person entered the cabinet between that and the time in 


sweet a thing it is to worship with the universal worshippers 
of God. 








HISTORY. 


History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena. By 
General Count MonTHo.ton, the Emperor’s Com- 
panion in Exile and Testamentary Executor. Vols. I. 
and [J]. Colburn. 


which the Emperor proceeded to take up his papers, in order 


to place them in safety in his bureau. He immediately per- 
ceived that they had been touched, and were incomplete. Fif- 
teen hundred thousand francs had been abstracted. Who had 
taken them? The mystery was as great as in the case of the 


diamonds. 


Having reached Rochfort, the difficulty presented it- 


self how he should escape thence. The following daring 


TueEre is little of novelty in this History; the subject | scheme was proposed by Captain Ponet :— 


has been long ago exhausted by the memoirs of Las 


The proposition of this second Curtius was as follows: he 


Casas, O'Meara, and others, who, anticipating the proposed, under favour of the night, to take the lead of the 


demand for such gossip, journalized the captivity of the 


Saale, to surprise the Bellerophon at anchor, to engage her at 


caged lion, set in a note-book his every word and act, | close combat, and to lash his vessel to her sides, so as to neu- 
recorded how he looked and dressed and comported | tralize her efforts and impede her sailing. The engagement 
himself; it is difficult to believe that anything worth the might last two hours, at the end of which the Medusa, carry- 
trouble of reading should have escaped these eager ob- | ing only sixty guns, and the Bellerophon, seventy-four, she 
servers, and whatever there is of novelty in the History | would necessarily be destroyed ; butduring this time, the Saale, 


of Count MonTHOLON we should be inclined to receive 
with some suspicion of its strict verity. 


taking advantage of the breeze which every evening blew from 
the land, might gain the sea, and a sloop of twenty-two guns 


But, in justice to the Count, it must be stated that his | and a ship’s pinnace, which comprised the remainder of the 


work is rather more extensive in its design than were those 
of his predecessors. They professed to present nothing 
more than the results of their own observations; but he 
aims at the more regular form of a History, and collects his 
materials from all available sources. ‘Stil, in spite of 
the title, the work from its very nature assumes as much 
of the form of memoir as of history ; it is anecdotical as 
well as narrative. This makes it pleasant reading when 
taken up for half-an-hour or so, although it drags heavily 
in continuous study. 
The story is not limited strictly to the exile in St. 








English flotilla, could not detain the Saale, which was a frigate 
of the first class, carrying twenty-four pounders between decks 
and thirty-six pound carronades in her upper deck. Two cir- 
cumstances were opposed to this heroic project—the refusal of 
Captain Philibert, of the Saale, and the repugnance of the 
Emperor to sacrifice a ship and her crew to bis personal 
safety. 

NapPoLeon’s account of his surrender to Captain 
MAITLAND is thus related by himself :— 


Under these circumstances I called a privy council, com- 
posed of the officers of my suite—informed them of the impos- 
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sibility of any longer calculating on reaching America by 
means of the frigates ; and after having unreservedly explained 
to them my position, I requested them to give their opinions 
on the course which it seemed best to adopt. Two courses of 
action presented favourable chances, to try the fate of arms in 
France, or to appeal to the hospitality of England. In order 
to commence the former, I should have placed myself at the 
head of 1,500 marines, full of zeal, and completely devoted to 
the cause of their leader. They would have conducted me to 
Rochefort, where I should have been reinforced by the garrison 
of that city, whose spirit was excellent. The garrison of La 
Rochelle was also confidently to be reckoned on; it was com- 
posed of four battalions of confederates, who had offered ‘their 
services, and were in a condition to form a junction with Gene- 
ral Clausel, who had commanded at Bordeaux, and had pro- 
tested his inviolable attachment to the cause of the empire; 
and further, this would have made it easy to unite the armies 
of La Vendée and the Loire, and to maintain a civil war, if we 
could not have succeeded in re-entering Paris. But the cham- 
bers were dissolved, from 50 to 60,000 foreign bayonets were 
in France, and were arriving from all sides. Civil war could 
have had no other result, than that of placing me as Emperor 
in a better position to obtain arrangements more favourable to 
my personal interests ; but I had renounced sovereignty, and 
only wished for a peaceful asylum; I could not, therefore, 
consent to expose all my friends to destruction for such a re- 
sult—to be the cause of the desolation of the provinces, and 
finally, in a word, to deprive the national party of itstrue sup- 
ports, by which, sooner or later, the honour and independence 
of France would be established. I only wished to live as a 
private individual. America was the most suitable place—the 
country of my choice; but finally England itself, with her 
positive laws, might be aiso a proper asylum. It ap 

from the language of Captain Maitland, that the Bel/erophon 
would convey me to England, where I should be under the pro- 
tection of the English laws; and it was reasonable to believe 
that the English people were too fond of glory, to fail in taking 
advantage of a circumstance which would form one of the 
brightest pages of the history of their country. I determined 
to go on board an English ship; but assuredly I would not 
have taken this course, had I entertained any suspicion of the 
unworthy treatment which was reserved for me. My letter to 
the Prince Regent was a public declaration of my confidence 
in the generosity of my enemies, and Captain Maitland, to 
whom it was communicated before my going on board the 
Bellerophon, having made no observation on its contents, by 
this fact alone recognized and consecrated the sentiments which 
it contained. 


The Count’s description of Sir Hupson Lowe is more 
favourable than any which has been given before, and 
we doubt not more just. Sir Hupson was evidently the 
victim of party warfare ; the opposition singled him out 
for hostility, and the government he served had not the 
courage, or the generosity, to support a marked man. 


Sir Hudson Lowe had something prepossessing in his ap- 
pearance. At that time he was a man between forty and fifty 
years of age, above the middle size, with the cold and gracious 
smile of a diplomatist ; his hair was beginning to turn grey, 
but still preserved the primitive tints of light brown, although 
his long and lowering eyebrows were of a deep red. His look 
was penetrating, but he never looked honestly in the face of 
the person whom he addressed. He wasnot in the habit of 
sitting down, but swayed about while speaking with hesitation, 
and in short rapid sentences. It was undoubtedly his eye, 
which had something treacherous in it, that made an impres- 
sion upon the Emperor. 

Sir Hudsen Lowe was a man of great ability, and had the 
extraordinary faculty of giving to all his actions such a colour- 
ing as suited the object which he proposed to effect. An ex- 
cellent man of business, and of extreme probity. Amiable 
when he pleased, and knowing how to assume the most en- 
gaging form. ° 

_ He might have acquired our gratitude, but he preferred the 
disgraceful reprobation which has followed him to the tomb. 
He was said to be a good father and a good husband. I know 
nothing of him in any relation in his connexion with 
Longwood ; in which the whole of his conduct was marked 
with the stamp of an insatiable hatred—outrages and vexations 








completely useless as regarded the Emperor; and I should 
have said, with a profound conviction of its truth, that the 
death of the Emperor was his object, had he not said to me, 
on the 6th of May, 1821, with all the accent of truth—‘‘ His 
death is my ruin.” 

The ruling vice of Sir Hudson Lowe’s character was an 
unceasing want of confidence—a true monomania. He often 
rose in the middle of the night—leaped out of bed in haste, 
from dreaming of the Emperor’s flight—mounted his horse, 
and rode like a man demented to Longwood, to assure him- 
self, by interrogating the officer on duty, that he was labouring 
under the effects of nightmare, and not of a providential in- 
stinct ; and yet, notwithstanding this, the impression on his 
mind was so lively that he could never decide on leaving 
Longwood till he received our word of honour that the Em- 
peror was in his apartments. There was then almost an effu- 
sion of gratitude on his part, and he excused himself for having 
disturbed us in the middle of the night. 

To relate this anecdote, is to give a complete character of 
Sir Hudson Lowe : it is to explain the whole bearing of his 
conduct during those years, in which he transformed the office 
of Governor of St. Helena into the functions of the gaoler, or 
I might rather say, the executioner of Napoleon. 


This was the manner of the Emperor’s dictations. 


His first dictation was the expression of his recollections, 
uttered without reflection or classification: and it was neces- 
sary carefully to avoid making him observe its disorder or in- 
coherence; for this produced on the flow of his thoughts the 
instantaneous effect of the breaking the principal spring ina 
watch. 

It was absolutely necessary to write as quick as he spoke, 
and never to make him repeat even the last word; and he 
generally dictated in this manner for several hours together 
his recollections of his campaigns, or of the principal events of 
his reign. 

The copy of his first dictation served him as notes for the 
second ; and the copy of this second became the subject of his 
own personal work : he corrected it with his own hand; but, 
unfortunately, almost always in pencil, because he found it 
more convenient to write with a pencil, and because, besides, 
he did not, in this case, soil his fingers with ink, which he 
never failed to do when he used a pen. 


One anecdote will shew the littleness of a great man. 
What a pity he did not die on the field of Waterloo !— 
that history should record of the hero of Marengo such 
petty squabbles as these !— 


The Emperor, on his side, required that I should persist in 
what I had said, namely, that his plate was his only resource 
at St. Helena; and I received, for the third time, orders to 
have all the plate broken up, with the exception of twelve 
covers. Fresh remonstrances on my part would have been 
useless and unbecoming: J refrained from making any, and 
the Emperor believed himself obeyed. 

Four baskets of broken plate, weighing altogether 290 
pounds 12 ounces, were conveyed from Longwood on the 
25th of December, 1816; and dinner was served on bad 
china, brought by Cipriani from James Town. 

When Sir Hudson Lowe was made acquainted with this 
third and last despatch, and the purchase of the china, he saw 
that he was conquered; came to express to me his lively 
regret, and plainly showed how much afraid he was of blame 
from his Government: he told me that he only acted on the 
conviction that we had a great quantity of gold at Longwood ; 
that he had been assured of this; and that he would never 
have allowed a single piece of plate to have been broken, could 
he have supposed that matters would go so far as to reduce 
General Bonaparte to eat off dishes like those of the lowest 
colonist in the island ; that he would send immediately to the 
Cape of Good Hope and procure a suitable service, until such 
time as he could receive one from England. 

The Emperor was enchanted with the account which I gave 
him of this communication: but his joy was changed into 
perfect disgust when he sat down to his dinner served on the 
china brought by Cipriani. The physical effect upon him was 
such that he ate nothing; and said to me, on leaving the 
dinner-table, “‘It must be allowed, my son, that we are all 
great children. Can you conceive that I could not conquer 
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my disgust at this badly-served dinner ?—I, who when I was 


young ate from black dishes! In truth, I am ashamed of 
myself to-day.”’ 

‘* Let the shame be of short duration,” replied I, ‘ for 
to-morrow your Majesty will dine with appetite.” ‘‘I hope 
so,’’ answered he, “‘ for this would be too foolish.’’ 

His joy was infantine, when, next morning, Marchand 
brought to him in the bath his soupe a la Reine, as usual, in 
the little silver-gilt bowl which he had been accustomed for 
many years to see. 


His criticism on his brother Lucren’s poetical per- 
formances is severe, but just :— 


‘* How much labour and mind badly employed! Twenty 
thousand lines, without character or object. When Vol- 
taire, who was master of his language and of poetry, made 
shipwreck with his Henriade, in Paris, in the midst of the 
sanctuary, how could Lucien, whose first thoughts were in 
Italian, believe that it was possible for him to write a French poem 
in Rome, where his mind was under the daily influence of a 
foreign language and foreign poetry ? Still more, how could 
he venture to pretend to create a new rhythm? He composed 
a bad history in bad verse; but he did not write an epic 
poem. An epic poem cannot be made subservient to the his- 
tory of a particular man, but must be the historian of a re- 
mote and a great event. Lucien, perhaps, may have wished 
to write a work of re-action! How could he indulge the 
illusion of believing that he was about to restore the power of 
Rome? How can one admit that he consecrated twenty thou- 
sand lines to preach absurdities which no longer belong to the 
age—to defend prejudices which he can no longer entertain ? 
and he, above all—all whose opinions are controlled and regu- | 
lated by the theory of republicanism! What a perversity of 
mind! What he could really have done, is a history of Italy. 
He possesses the necessary talents, facility, skill, and aptitude 
for labour; he is at Rome in the midst of the richest materials ; 
his rank, his social relations, and the favour of the Pope, fur- 
nish the means of the most complete success in his researches, 
with a view to throw light upon the most hidden mysteries of 
history. He could have made a real offering to knowledge, 
and won an immortal reputation. He has preferred ridicule, 
This passion of Lucien, and others of my family, for writing 
poetry and romance is something quite inexplicable—Louis 
and Elisa write romances! There may be clearness and in- 
terest in Louis’s romances, but by far the greater part will 
consist of sentimental metaphysics and philosophical absurdity. 
As to Elisa, I am at fault if she does not give us the sequel of 
the Monk.” 


An instance of NapoLEon’s humanity must not be 
omitted :— 


Several thousand French priests, who had left their country, 
were now sojourning in Italy ; and in proportion as the French 
army advanced into the Peninsula, the tide was rolled back 
upon Rome. As soon, however, as the army entered the 
papal states, they found themselves deprived of further means 
of retreat or refuge. Some of the more timid had crossed the 
Adige in good time, and returned into Germany, for Naples 
had refused them an asylum. The heads of the different con- 
vents, on whose resources they were a heavy burden, seized 
upon the pretext of the arrival of the army, and affected to 
fear that the presence of the French priests would draw down 
the vengeance of the conqueror upon their convents, and they 
drove away these unfortunate men. Napoleon made a decree, 
and issued a proclamation, in which he relieved the appre- 
hensions of the French priests, and commanded the convents, 
bishops, and chapters to receive them, and to furnish them 
with every thing necessary for their support and comfort. He 
prescribed to them the duty of looking upon those priests as 
friends and countrymen, and ordered them to receive and 
treat them as such. The whole army became animated by the 
same feelings, and this led to a great number of very affecting 
scenes ; many of the soldiers recognized their old pastors, and 
these unfortunate old men, living in exile many hundred 
leagues from their own country, received, for the first time, 
marks of respect and affection from their countrymen, who, 
until then, had treated them as enemies and criminals. The 


news of this measure was spread abroad throughout the whole 


unfavourable to this policy, but their views were stifled by the 
feeling of general approbation, and especially by that of the 
directory.”’ 

But enough of a work more attractive in the title than 
in the reading. 





The Despatches of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
during his various Campaigns in India, Denmark, Portu- 
gal, Spain, the Low Countries, and France. Compiled, 
&e. by Colonel Gurwoop, C.B. K.C.T.S. Volume VII. 
London: Parker and Co. 

Tuts volume of a work which pre-eminently claims the title 

of national, comprises the official and other despatches of the 

Duke of WELLINGTON, in the Peninsula and France, during the 

years 1813, 1814, and 1815, with an appendix of French 

official reports, &c. 

Such frequent occasion has already offered for noticing the 
peculiar merits and defects of this wonderful monument of 
combined industry and sagacity, that to renew criticism now 
would be to traverse a beaten path, and weary the reader. 
All that we have said in reviews of the previous volumes is 
amply sustained by that lately issued. There is the same 
business-like spirit—the same straightforward, plain-speaking 
manner—the same reliance on his own resources—the same 
simplicity of narrative, which have already excited admiration, 
and which contrast so favourably with the bombast and mag- 
niloquence of his great rival—NapoLeon. It is seldom thd 
correspondence—and especially official despatches—redound 
to a man’s fame; the former usually reveals too much, and 
the latter too little ; the one shews us the man in his dressing- 
gown, the other the man in his robes of state ; in the first the 
writer is without a sufficient object to exhibit himself to advan- 
tage, in the second he assumes a character that does not belong 
to him and suits that character to the object he seeks. But 
it is the special distinction of the Despatches of the Duke 
of Wellington that they shun both faults. The occasions 
upon which they were composed forbad carelessness ; and the 
character of the writer prevented any affectations from disturb- 
ing the directness of hiscommunications. They go right to the 
point, dashing at once into the heart of the subject, without 
parade or note of preparation; and when the tale is told, they 
end without officious endeavour to wind up in formal perora- 
tion, and with a sort of contemptuous carelessness for rounded 
periods and nicely-weighed expressions. To our taste they are 
a very model of perspicuity and plainness—just what an offi- 
cial despatch should be—namely, a letter of business. 

Although the first letter in this seventh volume is dated from 
Lesaca, on the 16th Sept. 1813, and the last from the congress 
of Vienna, on the 12th of March, 1815, comprising an interval 
of only eighteen months, yet do they fill no less than 653 
closely-printed pages, bearing testimony to the unwearied in- 
dustry of the writer, and what an interval, marked by how 
many grand events! here described in the very words of the 
prime actor, and, as we may be assured by his whole charac- 
ter, without exaggeration or suppression of the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth—at least as it appeared to 
him. The war in the Peninsula concluded—the march to Paris 
—the flight of Narotzon—the triumph of the allies—the 
congress to settle the affairs of emancipated Europe, a congress 
which threw away the noblest opportunities for benefiting the 
entire} European family that ever devolved upon any assembly 
—all these stirring events will be found recorded by the pen 
of the Duke of WeLitneTon in this seventh volume of his 
Despatches ; and this new edition is so much improved and so 
much cheaper, that thousands who were unable to procure the 
former edition will find this within their reach, and eagerly add 
it to their libraries, as a work that must live as long as our 
language and the memory of the greatest man of our age. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth. By WiLi1aAM 
Roscoz. In 2 vols. Vol. I. London, 1846. Bogue. 
ANOTHER valuable and acceptable addition to Mr. Boeur’s 
‘* European Library,’’ undoubtedly the most spirited enter- 
prise in the history of English literature. Mr. Hazuirt, the 
editor, has judiciously chosen a work so popular and pleasing 
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series. Hitherto it has been excluded, by its price, from the 
libraries of any but the wealthy; now, however, it will be 
accessible to all but the very poorest, the cost of this edition 
bringing it within the means of the cottage, while in beauty 
of typography it is fitted for the drawing-room of a palace. 
But Mr. Haz.irr has improved upon the plan of the original 
work by placing the notes in an appendix, and introducing 
translations of the numerous passages from foreign authors 
which Mr. Roscor was so given to quoting. Not content 
with this, he has added fresh notes, taken from the admirable 
translation of the work into Italian by Count Liver Bosst, 
and other sources. The index has also been enlarged, so that 
not only is this the cheapest but the most complete edition of 
the famous Life of Leo the Tenth that has appeared in 
England. 

A notice at the commencement complains bitterly of a 
plagiary said to be committed upon the plan of the 
‘‘ European Library,” by the announcement of a similar series, 
to consist in part of the same works. Into this controversy it is 
not our wish to enter. There is ample room for both; but, 
equally for their own sakes, as well as for the convenience of 
the public, the rival booksellers should avoid publishing the 
same works. There is abundance for both, without fear of 
exhausting the standard works of Europe and America. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Titmarsh’s Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand 
Cairo. 
(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 99.) 


One of his most lively and elaborate pictures is that of 


THE PEOPLE OF RHODES. 

There were several families of Jewish Rabbis, who celebrated 
their ‘‘ feast of tabernacles ’’ on board ; their chief men per- 
forming worship twice or thrice a day, dressed in their pontifical 
habits, and bound with phylacteries ; and there were Turks, who 
had their own ceremonies and usages, and wisely kept aloof from 
their neighbours of Israel. The dirt of these children of capti- 
vity exceeds all possibility of description. The profusion of stinks 
which they raised, the grease of their venerable garments and 
faces, the horrible messes cooked in the filthy pots, and devoured 
with the nasty fingers, the squalor of mats, pots, old bedding, and 
foul carpets of our Hebrew friends, could hardly be painted by 
Swift in his dirtiest mood, and cannot be, of course, attempted by 
my timid and genteel pen. What would they say in Baker-street 
to some sights with which our new friends favoured us? What 
would your ladyship have said if you had seen the interesting 
Greek nun combing her hair over the cabin—combing it with the 
natural fingers, and, averse to slaughter, flinging the delicate 
little intruders which she found in the course of her investigation 
gently into the great cabin? Our attention was a good deal 
occupied in watching the strange ways and customs of the 
various comrades ofours. The Jews were refugees from Poland, 
going to lay their bones to rest in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and 
performing with exceeding rigour the offices of their religion. At 
morning and evening you were sure to see the chiefs of the fami- 
lies, arrayed in white robes, bowing over their books at prayer. 
Once a week, on the eve before the Sabbath, there was a general 
washing inJewry, which sufficed until the ensuing Friday. The 
men wore long gowns and caps of fur, or else broad-brimmed 
hats, or, in service-time, bound on their heads little iron boxes, 
with the sacred name engraved on them. Among the lads there 
were some beautiful faces, and among the women your humble 
servant discovered one who was a perfect rosebud of beauty, 
when first emerging from her Friday’s toilet, and for a day or 
two afterwards, until each succeeding day’s smut darkened those 
fresh and delicate cheeks ofhers. We had some very rough wea- 
ther in the course of the passage from Constantinople to Jaffa, 
and the sea washed over and over our Israelitish friends and their 
baggages and bundles; but though they were said to be rich, 
they would not afford to pay for cabin shelter. One father of a 
family, finding his progeny half-drowned in a squall, vowed he 
would pay for a cabin, but the weather was somewhat finer the 
next day, and he could not squeeze out his dollars, and the ship’s 
authorities would not admit him except upon payment. This 
unwillingness to part with money is not only found amongst the 
followers of Moses, but in those of Mahomet and Christians 
too, When we went to purchase in the bazaars, after offering money 
for change, the honest fellows would frequently keep back several 
piastres, and when urged to refund, would give most dismally, 
and begin by doling out penny by penny, and utter pathetic 
prayers to their customer not to take any more. I bought five 
or six pounds’ worth of Broussa silks for the womankind, in the 
bazaar at Constantinople, and the rich Armenian who sold them 


begged for three-halfpence to pay his boat to Galata. There is 
something naif and amusing in this exhibition of cheatery—this 
simple cringing and wheedling and passion for twopence half- 
penny. It was pleasant to give a millionnaire beggar an alms, 
and laugh in his face, and say, ‘‘ There, Dives, there’s a penny 
for you; be happy, you poor old swindling scoundrel, as far as 
a penny goes.”’ I used to watch these Jews on shore, and 
making bargains with one another as soon as they came on 
board ; the battle between vendor and purchaser was an agony 
—they shrieked, clasped hands, appealed to one another pas- 
sionately ; their handsome noble faces assumed a look of woe— 
quite an heroic eagerness and sadness about a farthing, Am- 
bassadors from our Hebrews descended at Rhodes to buy pro- 
visions, and it was curious to see their dealings: there was our 
venerable rabbi, who, robed in white and silver, and bending 
over his book at the morning service, looked like a patriarch, 
and whom I saw chaffering about a fowl with a brother Rhodian 
Israelite. How they fought over the body of that lean animal ! 
The streets swarmed with Jews—goggling eyes looked out from 
the old carved casements—hooked noses issued from the low 
antique doors—Jew boys driving donkeys—Hebrew mothers 
nursing children; dusky, tawdry, ragged young beauties—and 
most venerable grey-bearded fathers—were all gathered round 
about the affair of the hen! And at the same time that our 
| rabbi was arranging the price of it, his children were instructed 
to procure bundles of green branches to decorate the ship during 
their feast. Think of the centuries during which these won- 
derful people have remained unchanged; and how, from the 
days of Jacob downwards, they have believed and swindled! 
The Rhodian Jews, with their genius for filth, have made their 
quarter of the noble desolate old town the most ruinous and 
wretched of all. The escutcheons of the proud old knights are 
still carved over the doors, whence issue these miserable greasy 
hucksters and pedlars. The Turks respected these emblems of 
the brave enemies whom they had overcome, and left them un- 
touched; when the French seized Malta they were by no means. 
so delicate. They effaced armorial bearings with their usual 
hot-headed eagerness; and a few years after they had torn 
down the coats of arms of the gentry, the heroes of Malta and 
Egypt were busy devising heraldry for themselves, and were wild 
to be barons and counts of the empire. 


Equally graphic is this sketch of 


THE TOWN OF RHODES. 


The towers and gates are warlike and strong, but beautiful and 
aristocratic: you see that they must have been high-bred gen- 
tlemen who built them. The edifices appear in almost as perfect 
a condition as when they were in the occupation of the noble 
knights of St. John; and they have this advantage over modern 
fortifications, that they are a thoussnd times more picturesque. 
Ancient war condescended to ornament itself, and built fine 
carved castles and vaulted gates: whereas, to judge from Gib- 
raltar and Malta, nothing can be Jess romantic than the modern 
military architecture; which sternly regards the fighting, with- 
out in the least heeding the war-paint. Some of the huge artillery, 
with which the place was defended, still lies in the bastions; and 
the touch-holes of the guns are preserved by being covered with 
rusty old corslets, worn by defenders of the fort three hundred years 
ago. The Turks, who battered down chivalry, seem to be waiting 
their turn of destruction now. In walking through Rhodes one is 
strangely affected by witnessing the signs of this double decay. 
For instance, in the streets of the knights, you see noble houses, 
surmounted by noble escutcheons of superb knights, who lived 
there, and prayed, and quarrelled, and murdered the Turks ; and 
were the most gallant pirates of the inland seas ; and made vows 
of chastity, and robbed and ravished ; and, professing humility, 
would admit none but nobility into their order; and died recom- 
mending themselves to sweet St. John, and calmly hoping for 
heaven in consideration of all the heathen they had slain. When 
this superb fraternity was obliged to yield to courage as great as 
theirs, faith as sincere, and to robbers even more dexterous and 
audacious than the noblest knight who ever sang a canticle to 
the Virgin, these halls were filled by magnificent pashas and 
agas, who lived here in the intervals of war, and, having con- 
quered its best champions, despised Christendom and chivalry 
pretty much as an Englishman despi a Frenchman. Now 
the famous house is let to a shabby merchant, who has his little 
beggarly shop in the bazaar ; to a small officer, who ekes out his 
wretched pension by swindling, and who gets his pay in bad coin. 
Mahometanism pays in pewter now, io place of silver and gold. 
The lords of the world have run to seed. The powerless old 
sword frightens nobody now—the steel is turned to pewter too, 
somehow, and will no longer shear a Christian head off any 
shoulders. In the Crusades my wicked sympathies have always 
been with the Turks. They seem to me the best Christians of 
the two; more humane, less brutally presumptuous about their 
own merits, and more generous in esteeming their neighbours. 








As far as I can get at the authentic story, Saladin is a pearl of 
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refinement compared to the brutal beef-eating Richard—about 
whom Sir Walter Scott has led all the world astray. When 
shall we have a real account of those times and heroes—no good- 
humoured pageant, like those of the Scott romances—but a real 
authentic story to instruct and frighten honest people of the 
present day, and make them thankful that the grocer governs the 
world now in place of the baron? Meanwhile a man of tender 
feelings may be pardoned for twaddling a little over this sad 
spectacle of the decay of two of the great institutions of the 
world. Knighthood is gone—amen; it expired with dignity, 
its face to the foe: and old Mahometanism is lingering, about 
just ready to drop. But it is unseemly to see such a grand 
potentate in such a state of decay; the son of Bajazet Ilderim 
insolvent; the descendants of the prophet bullied by Calmucs 
and English and whippersnapper Frenchmen; the fountain of 
magnificence done up, and obliged to coin pewter! Think of the 
poor dear houris in paradise, how sad they must look as the 
arrivals of the faithful become less and less frequent every day. 
I can fancy the place beginning to wear the fatal Vauxhall look 
of the seraglio, and which has pursued me ever since I saw it; 
the fountains of eternal wine are beginning to run rather dry, 
and of a questionable liquor ; the ready roasted meat-trees may 
cry, ‘‘ Come eat me,’’ every now and then, ina faint voice, with- 
out any gravy in it—but the faithful begin to doubt about the 
quality of the victuals. Of nights you may see the houris sit- 
ting sadly under them, darning their faded muslins: Ali, Omar, 
and the Imaums are reconciled and have gloomy consultations : 
and the chief of the faithful himself, the awful camel-driver, the 
supernatural husband of Kadisheh, sits alone in a tumble-down 
kiosk, thinking moodily of the destiny that is impending over 
him, and of the day when his gardens of bliss shall be as vacant 
as the bankrupt Olympus. All the town of Rhodes has this 
appearance of decay and ruin, except a few consuls’ houses 
planted on the sea-side here and there, with bright flags flaunt- 
ing inthe sun ; fresh paint ; English crockery ; shining mahognay, 
&ec.,—so many emblems of the new prosperity of their trade, 
while the old inhabitants were going to rack—the fine church of 
St. John, converted into a mosque, is a ruined church, with a 
ruined mosque inside; the fortifications are mouldering away, 
as much as time will let them. There was considerable bustle 
and stir about the little port ; but it was a bustle of people, who 
looked for the most part to be beggars; and I saw no shop in 
the bazaar, that seemed to have the value of a pedlar’s pack. 


‘Shey forced him to pay a flying visit to Jerusalem, crossing 
the Desert. Their pilgrimage is thus described :— 


THE CARAVAN. 


It took an hour or more to get our little caravan into march- 
ing order, to accommodate all the packs to the horses, the horses 
to the riders; to see the ladies comfortably placed in their litter, 
with a sleek and large black mulefore andaft, agroom toeach mule, 
and a tall and exceedingly goodnatured and mahogany coloured 
Infidel to walk by the side of the carriage, to balance it as it 
swayed to and fro, and to offer bis back as a step to the inmates 
whenever they were minded to ascend or alight. These three 
fellows, fasting through the Ramazan, and over as rough a road, 
for the greater part, as ever shook mortal bones, performed their 
fourteen hours’ walk of near forty miles with the most admira- 
ble courage, alacrity, and good-humour. They once or twice 
drank water on the march, and so far infringed the rule; but 
they refused all bread or edible refreshment offered to them, and 
tugged on with an energy that the best camel, and I am sure 
the best Christian, might envy. What alesson of good-humoured 
endurance it was to certain Pall Mall Sardanapaluses, who 
grumble if club sofa-cushions are not soft enough ! nelle 
When we emerged from the steep clattering streets of the city 
into the grey plains, lighted by the moon and star-light, these 
militaries rode onward, leading the way through the huge 
avenues of strange diabolical looking prickly pears, (plants that 
look as if they had grown in Tartarus,) by which the first mile 
or two of route from the city is bounded; and as the dawn arose 
before us, exhibiting first a streak of grey, then of green, then of 
red in the sky, it was fine to see these martial figures defined 
— the rising light. The sight of that little cavalcade, and 
of the nature around it, will always remain with me, I think, as 
one of the freshest and most delightful sensations I have enjoyed 
since the day I first saw Calais pier. It was full day when they 
gave their horses a drink at a large pretty Oriental fountain ; and 
then presently we entered the open plain—the famous plain of 
Sharon, so fruitful in roses once, now hardly cultivated, but al- 
ways beautiful and noble. 


Nor must we omit an artist’s picture of 


THE DESERT. 
From these Tombs of the Caliphs, the Desert is before you. 
It comes up to the walls of the city, and stops at some gardens 
which spring up all of a sudden at its edge. You can see the 





first station-house on the Suez road ; and so from distance point, 
to point, could ride thither alone without guide. ~- 

Asinus trotted gallantly into this desert for the space of a 
quarter of an hour. There we were (taking care to keep our 
backs to the city-walls) in the real actual desert: mounds upon 
mounds of sand, stretching away as far as the eye can see, until 
the dreary prospect fades away in the yellow horizon. I had 
formed a finer idea of it out of Eothen. Perhaps in a simoom 
it may look more awful. The only adventure that befel in this 
romantic place was, that asinus’s legs went deep into a hole: 
whereupon his rider went over his head, and bit the sand, and 
measured his length there ; and upon this hint rose up, and rode 
home again. No doubt, one should have gone out for a couple 
of days’ march: as it was, the desert did not seem to me sub- 
lime, only uncomfortable. 


And what destruction to all romantic dreams is the reality of 


THE SUBLIME PORTE! 


The palace of the Seraglio, the cloister with marble pillars, the 
hall of the ambassadors, the impenetrable gate guarded by 
eunuchs and ichoglans, has a romantic look in print; but not 
so in reality. Most of the marble is wood, almost all the 
gilding is faded, the guards are shabby, the foolish perspectives 
painted on the walls are half cracked off. The place looks like 
Vauxhall in the daytime. 

We passed out of the second court under The Sublime Porte ; 
which is like a fortified gate of a German town of the middle 
ages. 


Turn now to this picture of 


ALEXANDRIA. 


I had been preparing myself overnight, by the help of a cigar 
and a moonlight contemplation on deck, for sensations on land- 
ing in Egypt. I was ready to yield myself up with solemnity 
to the mystic grandeur of the scene of initiation. Pompey’s 
pillar must stand like a mountain, in a yellow plain, surrounded 
by a grove of obelisks, as tall as palm trees. Placid sphinxes, 
brooding o’er the Nile — mighty Memnonian countenances 
calm—had revealed Egypt to me in a sonnet of Tennyson’s, 
and I was ready to gaze on it with pyramidal wonder 
and hieroglyphic awe. The landing-quay at Alexandria is like 
the dockyard quay at Portsmouth: with a few score of brown 
faces scattered among the population. There are slop-sellers, 
dealers in marine stores, bottled porter shops, seamen lolling 
about ; flies and cabs are plying for hire; and a yelling chorus 
of donkey boys, shrieking, ‘‘ Ride, sir!—donkey, sir!—I say, 
sir!’’ in excellent English, dispel all romantic notions. The 
placid sphinxes, brooding o’er the Nile, disappeared with that 
shriek of the donkey boys. You might be as well impressed 
with Wapping, as with your first step on Egyptian soil. 


Thence the party make a pilgrimage to 
THE PYRAMIDS. 


The bunches of purpling dates were pending from the branches; 
grey cranes or herons were flying over the cool, shining lakes, 
that the river’s overflow had left behind; water was gurgling 
through the courses by the rude locks and barriers formed there, 
and overflowing this patch of ground; whilst the neighbouring 
field was fast budding into the more brilliant fresh green. Single 
dromedaries were stepping along, their riders lolling on their 
hunches; low sail boats were lying in the canals: now, we 
crossed an old marble bridge; now, we went, one by one, over 
a ridge of slippery earth; now, we floundered through a small 
lake of mud. At last, at about half-a-mile off the Pyramid, we 
came to a piece of water some two score yards broad, where a 
regiment of half-naked Arabs, seizing upon each individual of 
the party, bore us off on their shoulders, to the laughter of all, 
and the great perplexity of several, who every moment expected 
to be pitched into one of the many holes with which the trea- 
cherous lake abounded. It was nothing but joking and laughter, 
bullying of guides, shouting for interpreters, quarrelling about 
sixpences. We were acting a farce, with the Pyramids for the 
scene. There they rose up enormous under our eyes, and the 
most absurd, trivial things were going on under their shadow. 
The sublime had disappeared, vast as they were. Do you re- 
member how Gulliver lost his awe of the tremendous Brobdignag 
ladies? Every traveller must go through all sorts of chaffering, 
and bargaining, and paltry experiences at this spot. You loo 
up the tremendous steps, with a score of savage ruffians bellow- 
ing round you; you hear faint cheers and cries high up, and 
catch sight of little reptiles crawling upwards; or, 
achieved the summit, they came hopping and bouncing down 
again from degree to degree,—the cheers and cries swell louder 
and more di le; presently the little jumping thing, no 
bigger than an insect a moment ago, bounces down upon you 
expanded into a panting major of Bengal cavalry. He drives off 
the Arabs with an oath,—wipes his red shining face with his 
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yellow handkerchief, drops puffing on the sand in a shady corner, 
where cold fowl and hard eggs are awaiting him, and the next 
minute you see his nose plunged in a foaming beaker of brandy 
and soda-water. He can say now and forever, he has been up 
the Pyramid. There is nothing sublime in it. You cast your 
eye once more up that staggering perspective of a zig-zag line, 
which ends at the summit, and wish you were up there, and 
down again. Forwards!—Up with you! It must be done. 
Six Arabs are behind you, who won’t let you escape, if you 
would. * * The ascent is not the least romantic or 
difficult, or sublime: you walk up a great broken staircase, of 
which some of the steps are four feet high. It’s not hard, only 
alittle high. You see no better view from the top than you 
a the bottom ; only a little more river, and sand, and 
ce field. 


We conclude with a most amusing description of 


A TURKISH BATH. 


All round the room and the galleries were matted inclosures, 
fitted with numerous neat beds and cushions for reposing on, 
where lay a dozen of true believers smoking, or sleeping, or in 
the happy half-dozing state. I was led up to one of these beds, 
torrather a retired corner, in consideration of my modesty, and to 
the next bed presently came a dancing dervish, who forthwith 
began to prepare for the bath. When the dancing dervish had 
taken off his yellow sugar-loaf cap, his gown, shawl, &c. he was 
arrayed in two large blue cloths ; a white one being thrown over 
his shoulders, and another in the shape of a turban plaited 
neatly round his head; the garments of which he divested him- 
self were folded up in another linen, and neatly put by. I beg 
leave to state I was treated in precisely the same manner as the 
dancing dervish. The reverend gentleman then put on a pair of 
wooden pattens, which elevated him about six inches from the 
ground, and walked down the stairs, and paddled across the 
moist marble floor of the hall, andin ata little door, by the which 
also Titmarsh entered. But I had none of the professional agi- 
lity of the dancing dervish; I staggered about very ludicrously 
upon the high wooden pattens, and should have been down on 
my nose several times, had not the dragoman and the master of 
the bath supported me down the stairs and across the hall. 
Dressed in three large cotton napkins, with a white turban round 
my head, I thought of Pall-mall with a sort of despair. I passed 
the little door, it was close behind me—I was in the dark—I 
couldn’t speak the language—in a white turban—mon Dieu ! 
what was going to happen? The dark room was the tepidarium, 
@ moist oozing arched den, with a light faintly streaming from an 


orifice in the domed ceiling. Yells of frantic laughter and song | 


came booming and clanging through the echoing arches,—the 
doors clapped to with loud reverberations. It was the laughter 
of the followers of Mahound, rollicking and taking their pleasure 
in the public bath. I could not go into that place; I swore I 
would not ; they promised me a private room and the dragoman 
left me. My agony at parting with that Christian cannot 
be described. When you get into the Sudarium, or 
ot room, your first sensations only occur about half a 
minute after entrance, when you feel that you are choking. I 
found myself in that state, seated on a marble slab; the bath- 
man was gone; he had taken away the cotton turban and 
shoulder shawl: I saw I was in a narrow room of marble, with 
a vaulted roof, and a fountain of warm and cold water: the at- 
mosphere was in a steam, the choking sensation went off, and I 
felt a sort of pleasure presently in a soft boiling simmer, which, 
no doubt, potatoes feel when they are steaming. You are left in 
this state for about ten minutes; it is warm certainly, but odd 
and pleasant, and disposes the mind to reverie. But let any 
delicate mind in Baker- street fancy my horror, when, on looking 
up out of this reverie, I saw a great brown wretch extended be- 
fore me, only half dressed, standing on pattens, and exaggerated 
by them and the steam until he looked like an ogre, grinning in 
the most horrible way, and waving his arm, on which was a 
horsehair glove. * * This grinning man belabours the patient 
violently with the horse-brush. When he has completed the 
horsehair part, and you lie expiring under a squirting fountain 
of warm water, and fancying all is done, he re-appears with a 
large brass basin, containing a quantity of lather, in the midst of 
which is something like old Miss MacWhirter’s flaxen wig that 
she is so proud of, and that we have all laughed at. Just as you 
are going to remonstrate, the thing like the wig is dashed into 
your face and eyes, covered over with soap, and for five minutes 
you are drowned in lather; you can’t see, the suds are frothing 
over your eyeballs ; you can’t hear, the soap is whizzing into 
ig ears ; you can’t for breath, Miss MacWhirter’s wig 
down your throat with half a pailful of suds in an instant— 
you are all soap. Wicked children, in former days, have jeered 
you, exclaiming, ‘‘ How are you off for soap?” You little knew 
what saponacity was till you entered a Turkish bath. When the 
whole operation is concluded, you are led—with what heartfelt 
joy I need not say—softly back to the cooling-room, having been 





robed in shawls and turbans as before. You are laid gently on 
the reposing-bed ; somebody brings a narghilé, which tastes as 
tobacco must taste in Mahomet’s Paradise; a cool, sweet, 
dreamy languor takes possession of the purified frame ; and half 
an hour of such delicious laziness is spent over the pipe as is 
unknown in Europe, where vulgar prejudice has most shamefully 
maligned indolence, calls it foul names, such as the father of all 
evil, and the like; in fact, does not know how to educate idleness 
as these honest Turks do, and the fruit which, when properly cul- 
tivated, it bears. The after-bath state is the most delightful 
condition of laziness I ever knew, and I tried it wherever we 
went afterwards on our little tour. 





FICTION. 

Forest and Game-Law Tales. By Harriet MARTINEAU. 
In 3vols. Vols. 2and3. London. Moxon. 

On the appearance of the first volume of these tales, an elabo- 
rate notice of their literary merits and defects was given by 
Tue Critic. Those observations are equally applicable 
to the two volumes now before us, and which complete the 
work. It will not, therefore, be necessary now to repeat 
those remarks, and our present duty will be limited to the 
easy and agreeable task of description. 

The second volume contains three tales. The first entitled 
‘‘ The Bishop’s Flock and the Bishop’s Herd,”’ illustrative of 
the condition of the game laws about the end of the last cen- 
tury. ‘' Heathendom in Christendom ”’ is stated to be almost 
a literal fact, a portion of it consisting of the thrilling narra- 
tive of a murder that took place thirty years ago, the trial for 
which is a prominent feature in the records of the year 1816. 
‘‘Four Years at Maude-Chapel Farm” is in Miss Mar- 
TINEAU’s best munner—full of interest; so interesting, in 
truth, that the moral is forgotten in the fable. 

The third volume is entirely occupied with one narrative, 
entitled ‘‘ Gentle and Simple,’’ a tale of our own tinies, rich 
in drawings from nature and country life, abounding in cha- 
racter, attractive in its plot, and powerful in its telling. 

The following description of Maude-Chapel Farm is in the 
best style of rustic painting. 


‘‘ Maude-chapel farm, her home, which she thought the 
perfection of beauty, would not have struck a stranger as 
being altogether so replete with charms. Yet it had its 
comely features, as every farm must have. It was situated in 
a country about as far from picturesque as any in England— 
near the coast, in the flat county of Norfolk, where a rising 
ground which would hardly be perceived elsewhere becomes 
almost as important as a hill of sixty feet is found in an 
American prairie, from the extent of survey which it affords. 
There were a few undulations in and about Maude-chapel 
farm which were as good as mountains to the dwellers there. 
They admitted of shadows and partial lights. One eminence 
afforded a sea-view, with its distant light-house,—a greater 
treasure and glory on a winter evening or summer night than 
any one of the constellations overhead.—Then, there was the 
heath that stretched seawards, with its broom and furze, its 
harebells and variety of heaths, with its intersecting paths, the 
greenest of the green. And again, there was the [little wood, 
jutting down between the grass-land and the arable of the 
farm ; and, though not belonging to it, as open to the family 
as if it was. This little wood was the pride of them all. Ned 
knew more than he chose to tell anybody but his mother of 
the birds’ nests in it, every spring. Dinah defended the daf- 
fodils there, which some persons presumed to despise ; and 
year by year, more snow-drops showed themselves in the open 
places, and more primroses nestled in the recesses of the roots 
of the venerable trees. —Then, there was a curious old barn, 
on which the name of the place might throw some light. It 
was built of stone, had a steep high roof, and had certainly 
once been lighted by pointed arched windows, whose spaces- 
had long been filled up with brick and mortar. 

‘« Now and then, a stranger with antiquarian tastes who had 
been visiting the ancient city of Norwich, and was on his way 
to the coast, in quest of sea breezes or old churches, would 
stop at the farm, and ask to look at old barn, and measure 
the door posts, and finger the little™arches, and inquire for 
any traditions about the place. Then Mrs. Farn was ready 
and pleased to offer him new milk; and she could seldom help 
pointing out the eminence and the wood, with any light and 
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shadow that might be upon them, and pressing him to say 
whether he had ever anywhere seen a spot so beautiful. Several 
such visitors rather disappointed her by evading her inquiry, 
and giving merely general praise: but one or two she found 
more appreciative,—they assuring her that they had travelled 
far, and that there was nowhere else any thing so beautiful as 
Maude-chapel farm. This she could always quote hencefor- 
ward ; and feel justified in admiring her home more and more, 
the longer she lived in it. 

‘* In one sense, it did become more worthy of her affection. 
It was a much improved place since she and her husband en- 
tered upen it, many years before. The farm consisted of 200 
acres, with but little good land in it, most of it being a light 
sandy soil. It was in low condition at first,—the land let 
down, the hedges in bad order, the farm-buildings peor and 
dilapidated. For seven years the farmer had held it at a very 
easy rent; and for the seven next had been able and willing to 
pay more. At the time of his death he was paying a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year: and et this rent his widow and son 
now held it on a seven years’ lease, and made it answer well. 
Of the 200 acres, 110 were arable; about 80 in grass and 
pasture ; and the rest in hedge, ditch, and the scrubby wood 
natural to the district. The farmer had proved himself in- 
telligent in the management of his business; and he had 
brought up his son Henry to be as pains-taking as himself, 
and even more fond of the study of his occupation, by means 
of reading, and other methods of learning. As, year by year 
at first, more wild land was reclaimed, and made to bear what 
compensated for the cost bestowed upon it; so now, year by 
year, such land bore heavier crops, and supplied the means of 
further improvement. 

‘‘The Farns’ landlord when they entered was old Mr. Neville, 
whom everybody respected as a man anda landlord. He told 
them the disadvantages, as well as the advantages of the place, 
and, among the rest, that it was a bad neighbourhood for rab- 
bits, from the nature of the soil ; and that, when they had got 
the rabbits down, they would have to look that the hares did 
not increase upon them. He did not attempt to interfere with 
the natural right of the tenant to have the game on his farm ; 
and, when his steward asked him whether he did not mean to 
reserve it to himself, said that he had no wish to do so, from 
the time he was permitted by law to buy game whenever he 
wanted it. The rabbits were rather troublesome to keep down: 
but it was part of the business of the farm, and it was done,— 
as regularly and effectively as rats are provided against in farms 
that border on rivers.—As for the game, it caused little mis- 
chief. The farmer sometimes took out a certificate, and shot 
for his own amusement, and on his own account; and some- 
times let the shooting over his farm ; in the latter case always 
teking care that the renter was one who would not do him 
harm in one way; while, in another, benefitting him by re- 
ducing the hares and pheasants to a harmless amount. 

‘There had been no trouble worth complaining of from the 
neighbouring land. It was, for the most part, the landlord’s 
estate: and, when the old gentleman died, his agent and his 
management continued unchanged, his heir being abroad for 
some years, on his foreign travels.” 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


AnoTuer pile of periodicals having accumulated upon our 
table, we proceed to take a rapid glance at their most pro. 
minent features. 

The Archeological Journal, No. VI. for December, is 
published under the direction of the Archeological Institute, 
and is singularly rich in records of and researches into the 
arts and monuments of the early and middle ages, illustrated 


with a vast number of engravings and woodcuts. It opens 
with a description of the ancient Parliament and Castle of 
Acton Burrell, by the Rev. C. H. Harnrsnorne, M.A. Mr. 
TuRNER next presents to us the curious Will of Humphrey 
de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, with extracts from 
the inventory of his effects, and which belong to the four- 
teenth century. Then there are a notice of a Roman Villa, 
recently discovered at Wheatley, near Oxford ; an account of 
Thornton Abbey, LincolffShire, and of decoration in distemper 
in Stanton Harcourt Church, Oxfordshire. Mr. L. Brrcw 
has contributed an essay on the Torc of the Celts; there is a 
letter now first published from Edward I. to Robert Bruce, 





and a collection of notices of new books, and of archeological 
intelligence. The engraving of Thornton Abbey is peculiarly 
beautiful; we have seldom seen such perfect drawing; it 
seems to have been taken from a daguerreotype. 

The Dublin University Magazine for February is abundant 
in novelty. ‘* Servia, her revolutions and present state,’’ is 
the subject of a long anc interesting article with which the 
number opens. Of fiction we have but one specimen, the second 
of the series entitled ‘‘ Money Matters; or Stories of Gold.”’ 
‘* Miscellanea Mystica’’ continues those curious collections 
from ancient records relative to the superstitions and mysteries 
of past times, which have already attracted so much notice. 
The reader will be pleased with the ‘‘ Peep at the Mysteries of 
the Heidelberg Students,’’ whose doings are described in a 
most lively and amusing fashion. The very singular narrative 
of Joseph Pitts, an English slave in Algiers, is brought to a 
conclusion. Then we have another welcome offering of the 
Poetical Remains of the late Mrs. James Gray, beautiful 
exceedingly. A long review of Carlyle’s Cromwell, and a 
paper on ‘‘ the late Crisis,’? make up a most agreeable mis- 
cellany. Two of the relics of Mrs. Gray we must transfer to 
our columns. 

GIFTS AND WISHES. 


Take thou these bocks—they are 
But sketches from a many-shadowed mind ; 
Be the poor minstrel’s memory there enshrined 
When she shall be afar ! 


When she shall list no more 
Unto thy voice, which the most holy balm, 
The word of peace and life, to soothe and calm 
Oft to her spirit bore. 


Believe her, when she says 
She will remember thee—thy name shall be 
Linked with full many a precious memory 
Of bye-gone happy days! 


She will remember thee 
In ber own land, when the still twilight hour 
Calls out the incense from the dewy flower, , 
And low winds stir the tree. 


And when the stars are bright, 
And she in loneliness doth watch each cloud 
That passeth o’er them, bearing power to shroud 
But not to quench their light. 


And when she bends the knee 
In humble trust, thy memory shall be there ; 
Oh, more than ever, at the hour of prayer 
She will remember thee. 


And thou, forget her not, 
Though with the many she hath passed away, 
Still let some faint remembrance with thee stay— 
She would not be forgot. 


And if indeed she may 
Ask the best boon the Christian’s heart can give, 
She would for this within thy memory live— 
Pray for the absent, pray! 


Pray that her faith may grow 
Purer and brighter, that the rivers wide 
Of her affections may be sanctified 

And placid in their flow. 


Pray that her wayward heart 
May check its vain repinings ; even now 
She needs thy prayers—unreconciled to go, 
Unreconciled to part. 


Yet is it peace to know 
She leaves thee not to meet no more—the tide. 
Whereon, together yet apart, we glide, 

Doth to one haven flow. 


And though the tempest swell, 
His word who guides us both is tried and sure, 
To tell that we shall meet where all is pure, 
And none shall say ‘‘ farewell !’’ 


L’AMOUR SANS AILES. 


Another year is dying fast, 
A chequered year of joy and woe, 
And dark and light alike are past, 
The rose and thorn at once laid low. 
All things are changed—and I am changed 
Even in the love I knew before, 
Not that my heart can be estranged, 
But I have learned to love thee more. 
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Yes, to mine ear thine accents all 
Have grown more welcome and more glad, 
Thy coming step more musical 
And thy departing tread more sad. 
They say the first bright dawn of love 
Hath bliss no other time can show; 
But I have lived and learned to prove 
How dearer far its future glow. 


Stern disappointments we have proved, 
Dark clouds across our path have been, 
Yet better, through them all, we loved, 
As dark and drearier grew the scene. 
Oh! would this truth could bring relief 
To thee when earthly cares annoy, 
That J would rather share thy grief 
Than revel in another's joy. 


-The Art Union for February fully sustains the high character 
it has won for its independence, honesty, and abundant infor- 
mation on all matters relating to art. The valuable tour of 
the Editor through the manufacturing districts, enriched with 
numerous wood-cuts, illustrating the most novel and beautiful 
objects he there beheld, is continued. Then there is a severe 
and well-merited exposure of the frauds of picture-dealers ; 
an instructive ‘ Letter on Landscape ;’’ notices of all new 
works of art; the second of Mrs. Hall’s ‘‘Pen and Ink 
Sketches,’’ the ‘‘ Sensitive Plant’’ being the title, and the 
portrait from the life. Two large engravings, one entitled 
‘the Sunflower,’’ an exquisite specimen of the graver’s skill, 
and the other a coloured print of Parquetage work. 

Dolman’s Magazine for February must be welcome to the 
Catholic community, not merely as a monthly record, but as 
a miscellany for reading. ‘The Catholic Man of Letters in 
London” is a very clever sketch ; and ‘‘ Gleanings in the 
Green Isle’’ will interest readers of all persuasions. 

Mores Catholici, Part 15, continues to display the same 
wonderful research and learning. 

The Journal of the British Archeological Association.— 
No. 4, for January, is the production and the record of the 
doings of the rival association to that whose journal is noticed 
above, and in its features very like its opponent. We will not 
take upon ourselves to decide between their claims to public 
patronage; enough for us that both are interesting, and both 
contribute largely to the common object of preserving the 
archeology of these islands. There is enough to be done to 
employ the best energies of both, and their contents afford 
the best proof that the rivalry of the conductors needs not to 
extend to their readers, who may gather instruction and 
amusement from both equally. For instance, this number of 
the Archoeological Journal opens with a minute description of 
Carpenters’ Hall, and its very curious paintings, which are 
illustrated by four engravings in outline. Then there are some 
notes on a bronze head of Hadrian discovered in the Thames, 
and of which also an engraving is given. Next, we have the 
first of a series of articles that promises to be extremely inter- 
esting, on the Musical Instruments of the Middle Ages, with 
many curious woodcuts copied from old manuscripts. This is 
followed by an essay on the Coins of Cunobeline and of the 
Ancient Britons, likewise profusely illustrated. An account 
of some sepulchral caves found in the island of Guernsey will 
greatly interest the lover of antiquities. To these are appended 
a copious report of the proceedings of the association, notices 
of archeological publications, and intelligence. The getting- 
up of this periodical is most creditable. The print and paper 
are beautiful; and it contains no less than thirty-four en- 
gravings. 

The Literary Aspirant Magazine for February.—The fa- 
vourable impression produced by the first number of this new 
magazine has been strengthened by examination of the second. 
It contains a great deal of very good writing, and evidently it 
is edited with judgment. Variety has been studied, and care 
ha’ been exercised in the selection both of subjects and writers. 
The articles most worthy of note in this number are that on 
Burns, by the Editor; an interesting account of ‘ Brittany, 
its Manners, Customs, and Traditions,”’ and the ‘‘ Leaves from 
the Note-Book of an Idler.’’ The poetry, too, is of a better 
class than is usually found in magazines. 

Knight’s Penny Magazine, Part I. is our old friend with a 
new face—its form changed to a convenient sort of octavo, the 
number of pages increased, the matter improved in quality, 
and the woodcuts the best specimens of the art. Some of the 








new subjects introduced are especially attractive; such are 
‘* The Caricaturists’ Portrait Gallery,’ ‘‘ Old Authors and 
Old Books,’’ and some translations from the German. Among 
the miscellaneous matter we have especially noticed a republi- 
cation of the extremely clever enigmas which appeared many 
years ago, from the pen of Mr. Praxp, and they will doubtless 
please our readers now as much as they delighted us when first 
they were given to the world. We therefore make no apology 
for extracting them. 
ENIGMA I. 
Alas! for that forgotten day 
When Chivalry was nourished, 
When none but friars learned to pray 
And beef and beauty flourished ! 
And fraud in kings was held accurst, 
And falsehood sin was reckoned, 
And mighty chargers bore my first, 
And fat monks wore my second ! 


Oh then I carried sword and shield, 
And casque with flaunting feather, 

And earned my spurs in battle field, 
In winter and rough weather ; 

And polished many a sonnet up 
To ladies’ eyes and tresses, 

And learned to drain my father’s cup, 
And loose my falcon’s jesses : 


But dim is now my grandeur’s gleam ; 
The mongrel mob grows prouder ; 
And everything is done by steam, 
And men are killed by powder ; 
And now I feel my swift decay, 
And give unheeded orders, 
And rot in paltry state away, 
With sheriffs and recorders. 


ENIGMA If, 


He talked of daggers and of darts, 
Of passions and of pains, 

Of weeping eyes and wounded hearts, 
Of kisses and of chains; 

He said, though Love was kin to Grief, 
She was not born to grieve ; 

He said, though many rued belief, 
She safely might believe. 

But still the Lady shook her head, 
And swore by yea and nay, 

My whole was all that he had said, 
And all that he could say. 


He said my first, whose silent car 
Was slowly wandering by, 

Veiled in a vapour faint and far, 
Through the unfathomed sky, 

Was like the smile, whose rosy light 
Across ber young lips past, 

Yet oh! it was not half so bright, 
It changed not half so fast. 

But still the Lady shook her head, 
And swore by yea and nay, 

My whole was all that he had said, 
And all that he could say. 


And then he set a cypress wreath 
Upon his raven hair, 

And drew his rapier from its sheath, 
Which made the lady stare, 

And said, his life’s blood’s purple flow 

My second there should dim, 

If she he served and worshipped so 
Would weep one tear for him,— 

But still the Lady shook her head, 
And swore by yea and nay, 

My whole was all that be had said, 
And all that he could say. 


ENIGMA III. 


On the casement frame the wind beat high 
Never a star was in the sky ; 

All Kenneth Hold was wrapt in gloom, 

And Sir Everard slept in the Haunted Room. 


I sat and sang beside his bed ;— 
Never a single word I said, 
Yet did I scare his slumber ; 
And a fitful light in his eye-ball glisten’d, 
And his cheek grew pale as he lay and listen’d, 
For he thought, or he dream’d, that fiends and fays 
Were reckoning o’er his fleeting days, 
And telling out their number. 
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Was it my second’s ceaseless tone ? 
On my second’s hand he laid his own : 
The hand that trembled in his grasp, 
Was crush’d by his convulsive clasp. 
Sir Everard did not fear my first ;]_ 
He had seen it in shapes that men deem worst 
In many a field and flood ; 
Yet, in the darkness of his dread, 
His tongue was parch’d, and his reason fled ; ' 
And he watch’d, as the lamp burned low and dim, 
To see some Phantom gaunt and grim’ 
Come, dabbled o’er with blood. 


Sir Everard kneel’d, and strove to pray 
He pray’d for light, and he prayed for day, 
Till terror check’d his prayer ; 
And ever [ mutter’d clear and well 
** Click, click,” like a tolling bell, 
Till, bound in Fancy’s magic spell, 
Sir Everard fainted there. 
We see with pleasure, from a notice affixed, that there is a 
probability of the publication of Mr. Praep’s works in a col- 
lected form. 

Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine for February collects every 
kind of information useful to colonists or interesting to those 
who have connexions with the colonies. Besides its grave 
matter, this number contains a clever fiction, entitled ‘‘ The 
Emigrant, a Tale of Australia.’’ 

Sharpe’s London Magazine for February differs from all 
other periodicals of its price by mingling art with its litera- 
ture. It is profusely adorned with woodcuts of a high class ; 
the contents are selected with taste, and altogether it is neatly, 
almost elegantly got up. 

The Connoisseur for February is devoted to the fine arts and 
music. It contains besides a large steel engraving and an ori- 
ginal piece of music. 

The Local Historian’s Table-Book for February continues 
the record of events occurring in the counties of Northumber- 
land and Durham, together with all kinds of topographical in- 
formation. The plan of this periodical might profitably be 
adopted in other-parts of the country. This is the true pro- 
vincial magazine, and the only one that can be successful. 

Knight's Political Dictionary, Part XI. proceeds from the 
article ‘‘ Municipal’’ to that of ‘* Parent and Child.”” It isa 
useful addition to the library of reference. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies of Great Britain, from 
the Commencement of the Twelfth Century to the Close of 
the Reign of Queen Mary. Edited chiefly from Originals in 
the State Paper Office, the Tower of London, &c. By M. 
A. E. Wood. 3 vols. Colburn. 

Tue design of this work is creditable to the editor’s ingenuity. 
Subjects for books are growing scarcer every day, and it was a 
happy thought that suggested to Miss Woop a collection of 
ladies’ letters, arranged in a chronological series, so that the 
philosopher and the historian might trace the progress of the 
female mind and compare it with that of the collective national 
mind. The good Queen Maupz is first introduced to us in 
two letters, addressed respectively to Archbishop ANSELM and 
Pope Pascua. But both the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
offer very little to interest in the way of female correspond- 
ence—nothing, indeed, save stiff Latin epistles, or rather de- 
spatches. There. is one, official but yet friendly, which de- 
serves to be cited. It is from Mary, daughter of SrerHEN, 
dated 1168. She had been compelled by Henry II. to amar- 
riage with a son of the Earl of FLANDERs, and shews the sort 
of feelings she entertained towards her uncle. 


To her reverend Lord Louis, king of the French, Mary, coun- 
tess of Boulogne, sends health and service. Let it be known to 
our highness that Henry, king of England, has sent his am- 
sadors to the emperor. It is certain that he has, for the most 
part, succeeded in obtaining what he wished ; for the emperor 
shews himself kindly disposed to the king, and his (the king’s) 
ambassadors being-on their return, he has not hesitated to send 
his own with them to him, which he thought the best course, lest 
the aforesaid king should doubt whether-he was sincere in his 
tance against you. The returning ambassadors throu 
my territories, and I spoke with them,. and well I perceived by 
their words that the English king ceases not, day nor night, to 





devise mischief against you. Wherefore I thought it fitting to 
send to your grace, and to give you the necessary forewarning, 
that you may take counsel with your wise men, and act as is 
most fitting, lest the impetuous presumption of the fraudulent 
king should inflict violent injury upon you. Fare you well. 


Miss Woop says that the first specimen of a lady’s familiar 
correspondence is found in a letter from Lady pr NeviLe to 
her son, Huau pe Nevitze, then in the Holy Land, and 
throws much light on the characteristics of the age. Here 
it is :— 

Havisia de Neville to her — dear son, Hugh de Neville, 
wishes health and the blessing of God and her own. Know, dear 
son, that I am well and hearty, thanks to God, and am much 
rejoiced at the news that William Fitz Simon brought me of your 
health. God be thanked for it! Know, dear son, that our 
necessities of receiving the returns from your lands can avail 
nothing, on account of the great rule your adversary has in the 
king’s court, unless you yourself were present. Wherefore your 
father-in-law and I, and all your other friends, agree that you 
should come to E » and we pray and entreat you by the 
faith and love that you owe us, that you will not by any means 
fail in this ; since you ought once again to return. For we know 
well that it would be avery great dishonour, and we consider it 
a great.sin, to suffer us and ours to be disinherited y your indo- 
lence. Therefore I anxiously pray you, dear son, that you will 
travel with all possible haste, and also, according to the counsel 
of all your friends, that you go to the court of Rome, and procure 
if you can the letter of the pope, express and stringent, to the 
king of England, that he should restore your lands, and have 
them restored. And that you may make a proper understanding 
at the court of all our needs, without omitting or concealing 
anything ; that is, how you are placed with the king, and that 
you are compelled by a writing to hold the (obligation) without 
contradiction, and without ever making an acquisition to the 
contrary. For wise persons have said the acquisition would be 
worth nothing, unless it made express mention of this, that ‘it 
was through no fault of yours that you made this the aforesaid 
obligation when in war, and through fear of prison. And know, 
good son, that the first acquisition you got at Rome for our lands 
was not such as you understood, for it was only a loving petition 
for your rights of the money which you ought to have had of the 
crusade-allowance. The legate, thanks to him, has granted us 
that he would let us have it if we could espy out where it is ; but 
we have not as yet found any, except what is in the hands of 
such as themselves would wish to go into the Holy Land; but 
as much as we may be able to acquire, now or henceforth, be- 
tween this and St. John’s day, we will then send you by the 
messengers of the Temple, who will bring their own money. 
And for God’s sake, good son, rd against making such 
an obligation as you have made for Sir Ingelram de Umfranville; 
for I was grieved that it was proper to have it paid from our cwn 
demesne. And good, sweet, dear son, I anxiously pray you that 
you will send us word how much money you have really had by 
my command, for the thing is not in my power, for I could never 
spy a man who went to that part, that I might send you letters, 
which weighs no little upon me. For if it could be that I could 
often have good news of you, and comfort you again often by my 
messages, there would be nothing that could more rejoice me, 
except it were to see and speak to you. And know, dear son, 
that my heart is grieved and alarmed day and night, since Wil- 
liam Fitz Simon brought me news that you were so poorly = 
vidde with money ; but God, who is almighty, if it please him, 
give you speedy amendment, and I will do it to my utmost 
power. Dear son, I pray you not to trust too much to the 
money of the crusade-allowance, for they say that more great 
lords of England will take the cross ; and they will take away as 
much as shall be raised for the crusade, as certain friends have 
given me to know. But do not ever cease, as you dearly love me, 
for no waiting for money, to borrow all the money that you can, 
and to go to the court of Rome to acquire for our necessities, 
and to hasten to come to Sogined to accomplish our needs. For 
T hope, by the help of God, if you could well accomplish what 
you have to do about the acquisition of our lands, that you will 
see such change in England, that never in our time could you 
have better accomplished your wish, or more to your honour. 
Wherefore cease not to solicit again about your coming, _— 
you can here best serve God. I commend you to the true body 
of God, who give you life and health. Sir Walter de la Hide, 
Joanna your sister, and all our household, salute you. And 
know, dear son, that my counsel is, that you obtain the Jetters 
of request of the legate of that country, and the letters of the 
master of the Temple and of the Hospital, to the legate of 
England and to other rich men, for your needs, and in testimony 
me deeds in that country on the occasion of your coming. 
And ever take care of your house that you have there, if God 





give you courage to return. 
To Sir-Hugh de Neville. 
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Early in the sixteenth century are some letters of CATHE- 
Rrinz of Arragon, which are extremely curious, as exhibiting 
the manners of the court, the stinginess of the king, and the 
necessities to which even a queen may be reduced. In one 
dated 1505, we find the following complaint :— 


Your highness shall know, asI have often written to you, that 
since I came into England I have not had a single maravedi, ex- 
a certain sum which was given me for food, and this such a 
sum that it did not suffice without my having many debts in 
London ; and that which troubles me more is to see my servants 
and maidens so at a loss, and that they have not wherewith to 
get clothes ; and this I believe is all done by hand of the doctor, 
who, notwithstanding your highness has written, sending him 
word that he should have money from the king of E d, my 
lord, that their costs should be given them, yet, in order not to 
trouble him, will rather intrench upon and neglect the service of 
r highness. Now, my lord, a few days ago donna Elvira de 
anuel asked my leave to go to Flanders, to get cured of a com- 
plaint which has come into her eyes, so that she lost the sight of 
one of them ; and there is a physician in Flanders who cured the 
infanta donna Isabel of the same disease with which she is 
affected. She laboured to bring him here, so as not to leave me, 
but could never succeed with him; and I, since if she were blind 
she could not serve me, durst not hinder her journey. I begged 
the king of England, my lord, that, until our donna Elvira 
should return, his bighness would command that I should have, 
as a companion, an old English lady, or that he would take me 
to his court ; and I imparted all this to the doctor, thinking to 
make of the rogue a true man; but it did not suffice me—because 
he not only drew me to court, in which I have some pleasure, 
because I had supplicated the king for an asylum, but he nego- 
tiated that the king should dismiss all my household, and take 
away my chamber-(equipage), and send to place it in a house of 
his own, so that I should not be in any way mistress of it. 


Her father treated her complaints with levity, and soon af- 
terwards she reiterates them thus :— 


Now I supplicate your highness, for the love of our Lord, 
that you consider how I am your daughter, and that after Him 
(God) I have no other good nor remedy, except in your high- 
ness; and how I am in debt-in London, and this notfor extrava- 
gant things, nor yet by relieving my own (people), who greatly 
need it, but only for food; and how the king of England, my 
lord, will not cause them (the debts) to be satisfied, although I 
myself spoke to him, and all those of his council, and that with 
tears: but he said that he is not obliged to give me any thing, 
and that even the food he gives me is of his good will; because 
your highness has not kept promise with him in the money of 
my matriage-portion. I told him that I believed that in time 
to come your highness would discharge it. He told me that 
that was yet to see, and that he did not know it. So that, my 
lord, I am in the greatest trouble and anguish in the world. On 
the one part, seeing all my people that they are ready to ask 
alms! on the other, the debts which I have in London, on the 
other, about my own person, I have nothing for chemises ; 
wherefore, by your highness’ life, I have now sold some brace- 
lets to get a dress of black velvet, for I was all but naked: for 
since I departed thence (from Spain) I have nothing except two 
new dresses, for till now those I brought from thence have lasted 
me ; although now I have nothing but the dresses of brocade. 
On this account I supplicate your highness to command to 
remedy this, and that as quickly as may be ; for certainly I shall 
not be able to live in this manner. 


It is worthy of note that the greater portion of the letters 
of these royal and illustrious personages teem with complaints, 
proving that happiness is not the consequence of high station, 
and that the gifts of Providence are more equally distributed 
than the unreflecting are wont to admit. Here is another 
royal lady, MarGaret, a Queen of Scotland, and sister to 
Henry the Eighth of England, making some strange revela- 
tions of palace life :— 


Right excellcent, high, and mighty prince, and dearest brother, 
—I commend me to you with all my heart. I have received in- 
structions from the Lord Dacres by my servant Sir James Eng- 
lish, this 2ist day of January, made by the advice of you and 
your council, wherein I consider the t affection and love that 
you have to me, my children, my husband, and his friends, whose 
counsel I would be gladder to do than to make me the greatest 
lady of the world. Yet it comforts mine heart to hear your 
fraternal desire; but it is impossible to be performed by any 
manner of fashion that I, my husband, or his uncle can devise ; 

ing what watch and spies there is daily where I am, and 
I dare disclose my counsel to none other but God. If I were 
‘such a woman that might go with my bairn in mine arm, I trow 





any man. I trust, dear brother, to defend me from mine enemies, 
if I had sufficient expenses fo (till) the coming of your help ; ‘but 
I am so super-expended that I doubt that poverty shall causeme 
to consent to some of their minds, which T shall never do with- 
out your counsel, as long as I have a groat to spend. Where-. 
fore I pray you to send me some money, as you think necessary ; 
for it is not for your honour that I or my children should want. 
Also, brother, I have sent to you, in this other writing, how the 
Bishop of Dunkeld is deceased, whose benefice I have given to 
the apostolate, my husband’s uncle; for the Bishop of Murray 
has purchased all the other benefices of this country. I have 
written to the Pope for the said apostolate, and I beseech you to 
farther the same at the Pope’s hands, for I am right much be- 
holden to him. All other things as occur in the country Mr. 
Adam Williamson can shew you, to whom you shall give cre- 
dence ; and the holy Trinity have youin keeping. At Perth, the 
22nd day of January. Your loving sister, MARGARET R. 
To the right excellent, high, and mighty prince, 
our dearest brother the King of England. 


Turning from regal to noble personages, we find in the 
epistles of some of the latter traits of domestic manners, mi- 
nutiz of household affairs, that throw much light upen the 
times, and will be useful studies for future historians and 
novelists. Among the most interesting of these are the letters 
of Honor Lady Liste and her daughters. Her step-daughter, 
Jane Bassett, having gone to reside at the manor-house in 
Devonshire, she writes minute particulars of the place and the 
household management. Here is a passage from one of them :— 


I have received the stuff of Sir John Bond by a bill, and will 
do my diligence in it according unto your mind, God willing. I 
have received your beds, both flock and feathers, with bolsters 
and pillows with cushions and coverlets, as he received them, by 
his saying: but God knows in what case they be; some of 
them be not able to bide the handling of them to be carried unto 
the wind. As now I have no space nor yet leisure, because the 
tabellary was so hasty in going away, wherefore I have overpast 
much of such things as I would have written unto you as now. 
And in my next letter I will write unto you an inventory of 
every thing that I have received, and in what case that every 
thing standeth, God willing. There is much as yet that I have 
not received; and as for your cattle in the park, there is three 
heifers and three kine, which kine I have, I thank you. Twoof 
your heifers have calved, and one the vicar will deliver me for the 
cow that he soldat Allhallows’ tide, and the other heifer he will 
sell, as he saith. He hath spoken unto the parson to have the 
tithing-calfalready. You shall perceive that your miller hath 
been with me making his moan ; except that the water be stopped 
in time, the mill shali stand still, which will be to the great hin- 
derance of all your tenants, and others also. The vicar and 
John Davy saith it must be made ; but there is no setting forth 
in itas yet. In this thing I and your miller will pray you to 
send your strait answer unto John Davy and to the vicar. The 
miller hath done his good will, and doth daily, unto his great 
pain; but it is not one man’s work, as youknow. * * Your 
chapel standeth unserved, saving the vicar causeth one mass in 
the week there to be said, which is of his devotion. But there is 
an honest priest hath guaranteed to serve there for forty shil- 
lings by the year, because he will be quiet to serve God, and he 
will mend your bedding and other such stuff as is need, ifit shall 
so please you for to take him; a middle-aged man. I have staid 
him unto the time I must know your mind in it. 


One of Lady Ltstx’s daughters was placed for education 
with the abbess of St. Mary’s, Winchester, who thus answers 
what was, we presume, an inquiry as to the young lady’s 
health and doings :-— 


After due recommendation, pleaseth it your good ladyship t 

know that I have received your letter, dated the 4th day o' 

February last past, by the which I do perceive your pleasure is ‘to 
know how mistress Bridget your daughter doth, and what things 
she lacketh. Madam, thanks be to God, she is in good health, 
but I assure your ladyship she lacketh convenient apparel, for she 
has neither whole gown nor kirtle, but the gown and kirtle that 
you sent to ber last. And also she hath not one good partlet to 
put about her neck, nor but one good coif to put upon her he=< 

Wherefore I beseech your ladyship to send to her such apparel 
as she lacketh, as shortly as you may conveniently. Also, the 
bringer of your letter shewed to me that your pleasure is to 
know how much money I have received for mistress Bridget s 
board, and how long she hath been with me. Madam, she hath 
been with me a whole year ended the 8th day of July last past, 
and as many weeks as is between that day and the day of making 
this bill, which is thirty-three weeks ; and so she has been with 
me a whole year and thirty-three weeks, which is in all four- 
score and five weeks. And I have received of mistress Kathe- 





I should not be long from you, whose presence I desire most of 


rine Mutton, 10s. and of Stephen Bedham, 20s, ; and I received 
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the day of making of this bill, of John Harrison, your servant, 
40s.: and so I have received in all, since she came to me, toward 
the payment for her board, 70s. Also, madam, I have laid out 
for her, for mending*of her gowns and for two matins books, 
four pair of hosen, and four pair of shoes, and other small 
things, 3s. 5d. And, good madam, any pleasure that I may do 
your ladyship, and also my prayer, you shall be assured of, with 
the grace of Jesus, who preserve you and all yours in honour and 
health. Amen. : 


Lady Lise herself thus writes to Dr. Tarrisy, afterwards 
Bishop of Winchester :— 


Sir, these be to desire you to be so good unto your servant 
and worst scholar as to write unto me of the things that you 
taught me, how many pounds of sugar must go to how many 
pounds of quinces, barberries, and damascenes, or plums. I 
have clean forgotten how many pounds of the one and of the 
other. Now the time of quinces is come, I would fain be doing. 
It may please you, therefore, to write to me of all this, and of 
any thing more that it will please you to teach me. And thus I 
Shall ever remain your poor scholar, praying our Lord send you 


- your gentle heart’s desire. 


Although many of the letters in this collection are, as the 
reader will observe, extremely interesting and curious, many 
are neither one nor the other, and the work might, with ad- 
vantage, have been reduced to half its bulk, It would not only 
have been less costly, and therefore more accessible to the 
reading class, but more readable. These ponderous books are 
@ wistake on the part both of authors and publishers. 








Recreations in Shooting, with some Account of the Game 


“of the British Islands. _By Craven. In 1 vol. 
London. Chapman and Hall. 
WE can imagine the embryo sportsman—the boy just 
entering upon tails and top-boots, on the verge of the 
season when he is to become a sportsman on his own 
account—with what eagerness he will seize upon this 
volume, with what breathless earnestness he will gloat 
over its pages, commit their teachings to memory, 
and draw inspiration from the feats by flood and field so 
sonpmensd narrated by that glorious fellow, CRAVEN! 

ut not alone by the sportsman that is to be will this 
book be welcomed: whosoever is or hath been one of 
that manly, honest, social, open-hearted, and open- 
handed race, will peruse the Recreations in Shooting and 
the accounts of British game collected by CRAVEN with 
scarcly less enjoyment. In the one it will kindle emu- 
lation; to the other it will recal days that were among 
the happiest, as they were the healthfullest, of past exist- 
ence: they will dream over the pages until the bygone 
becomes the present, and they taste in fancy their plea- 
sures o’er again. 

For Craven is no mere teacher of the alphabet of 
sporting, nor is he a retailer of other men’s stories. He 
limits his instructions to the results of his own experi- 
ence; he tells us of adventures he has shared in or wit- 
nessed. The observations of the habits and manners of 
the game of Great Britain are derived from extensive 
personal acquaintance with the objects themselves as 
seen in their natural habitats—gleanings from the woods, 
and the fields, and the mountains, ever fresh and pleas- 


* ing, because they appeal to sympathies which a city life 


may blunt, but cannot eradicate. Craven has made 
his book a thoroughly readable one. Even ladies, and 
lady-like men who refuse to disguise their pretty per- 
sons in a shooting-jacket and continuations, with boots 
as heavy and clumsy as a ploughman’s, will find a great 
deal to amuse them in this volume. Although the mere 
— instructions and anecdotes be uninteresting, 
they cannot fail to be attracted by the curious gleanings 
of natural history that abound; in proof of which, we 
ask all such to read the few passages we can find room 
for, to exhibit the manner and purpose of the volume. 
What a graphic sketch is this of 
WOODCOCK SHOOTING! 

Here is, indeed, a stirring subject—the pursuit of at once 

the daintiest and most sporting of all our feathered quarry. 





Elsewhere we shall deal, at some length, with its natural his- 
tory and social details—here we confine ourselves to the most 
approved methods of finding and bagging this manna and fat- 
ness of the woods. These savoury strangers—the woodcocks 
—wherever they come from, arrive generally in the British 
Islands about the middle of October. They then lodge prin- 
cipally abroad ; but the first fall of snow drives them into the 
woods, and in November they are to be met with in cover, 
whatever the nature of the weather. 

In covers not too high or thick, or where rides have been 
cut through the well-grown timber, cock shooting with a team 
of small spaniels or cockers, is the most picturesque and in- 
spiring of all trigger sporting. The precaution of having 
markers eligibly posted before beating a cover is begun, is very 
essential ; for when a cock is flushed he should never be left, 
if possible, while in the land of the living. The most favourite 
spots, both in and out of cover, with the woodcock, are 
clumps of hollies. There or thereabouts you may be sure of 
him, if the beat has not lately been disturbed. Early in the 
season, however, his creeps are among the hedgerows, on the 
margin of ponds, in springy marshy bottoms, and subsequently 
in young woods and the skirts of plantations. At times 
he is very sluggish, and will lie till the very bush he is in is 
struck ; at other times he is as much on the alert. Sometimes 
he will not fly a hundred yards after being fired at, and will 
afford half-a-dozen shots should he survive long enough; then 
again he is on the wing before you are half within range, and 
don’ talight till he has put miles between himself and you. To-day 
he flies straight and slow, so that it is hard to miss him; to- 
morrow his flight is twisted like a corkscrew, and rapid as a 
falcon’s stoop. 

Infinitely the best cock-shooting we have ever had was in 
Ireland, on the coast of Donegal and Leitrim. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Ballyshannon, those counties unite, and there, in 
the woods of Oakfield, belonging to a connection of our own, 
we have met woodcocks in flocks or ‘‘ wisps,” an occurrence 
without parallel in our sporting career. The manner of pursu- 
ing them is by two-legged beaters, a company of boys, or gos- 
soons, as natural and naked as any four-footed cockers, and 
going to wcrk with a zeal and instinct that would shame the 
best bred spaniels of Blenheim, or anywhere else. These 
‘* spalpeens ’’ are as well broken to the sport as any crack 
train of dogs, and take a delight in it which shews that they 
are to the matter born. Indeed, a love of sport is the ruling 
passion of the Irish peasant—strong even in his starvation, 
God help him! The gossoons, having taken in hand their 
shillelaghs, proceed in line through the woods, giving tongue 
when they flush a cock, with ‘“ mark cock,’’ and waiting 
breathlessly for the sound of his funeral oration. If no shot 
is fired, or, if fired, a cry of ‘‘ down dead’’ does not follow 
the report, they resume their beating, as before. In these 
woods, their late proprietor has shot fifty and sixty couples 
frequently in a day; and the late Duke of Richmond, we be- 
lieve, when Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, received a pie as a 
present which contained twenty score of woodcocks. 


And here is another, scarcely less vivid in its paint- 

ing of 
GROUSE SHOOTING. 

There is no species of rural sport of which the charac- 
teristics are so picturesque and so wild as those of grouse 
shooting. Fox hunting and woodcock shooting both lead 
their disciples ‘‘ remote from cities ;’’ but though they be wild 
sports, the season of the year peculiar to them divests the 
scenes in which they are pursued of all the attributes of pic- 
turesque and beautiful. It is the golden time of the year to 
the young amateur of the trigger. 

We are still among the hills and moors of the ‘‘ land of 
brown heath ;"’ for, after all, for moorfow! shooting, Scotland 
is the only place. In many districts of Ireland grouse abound 
among the wildernesses of bog with which that country is 
overrun, and in the northern counties of England they have 
been of late so carefully preserved as to afford fair sport; but 
‘* Caledonia, stern and wild,”’ is the chosen land of the grouse 
shooter. Few attempt the sport in the Welch mountains, ex- 
cept such as happen to be to the matter born—the native 
Taffies, or their guests ‘‘ in the season of the year.’’ In Scot- 
land, shooting-quarters are as commonly let to yearly tenants, 
or on lease, as the use of the land is hired out to the farmer. 

Grouse shooting, according to Act of Parliament, commences 
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in Scotland on the 12th, and in Ireland on the 20th of August. 
Of course there are seasons in which the packs are more mature 
in June than others in October; but that has nothing to do 
with the matter: we are speaking of an Act of Parliament, 
which, of course, has nothing to do with reason or common 
sense. Those who take time by the forelock, and begin at the 
commencement of the season, have light work of it—like all 
who have to deal with novices, particularly of the feathered 
family. We will imagine our beginner, in both senses of the 
word, has reached his quarters in good time, as becomes a 
sportsman. I do not mean by good time the peep of morning ; 
eight or nine o’clock is quite early enough ; give the birds 
time to eat their breakfasts, or they are off before you get 
within visiting distance. In contradistinction to the maxim, 
** the early bird gets the first worm,”’ it is notorious that he 
who uncouples his dogs among the heather at nine fills his bag 
more surely and satisfactorily than he who goes to work when 
the stars are up. When grouse have done feeding they lie 
better, and afford more double shots ; to say nothing of scat- 
tering the packs conveniently for the evening sport. Besides, let 
him be assured that walking a highland moor for twelve hours 
is by no means exercise to be sneered at. 

The grouse shooter should begin at the lowest point down 
wind, thereby giving his dogs the advantage of drawing up. 
His object also must be to drive the birds towards some cen- 
tral portion of his beat. He will be attended by two or three 
sharp fellows, for the purpose of marking down the packs he 
flushes, as well as turning them into his quarters. If he has 
4 companion, one of the two should make a wide circle so as 
to head and stop them, for they will often run half a mile or 
more after they are set. When a pack is on the wing, and 
appears to have flown beyond the reach of sight, keep the eye 
forward in the direction they have taken, and you may observe 
them when they flap their wings previous to alighting. The 
colour of the plumage being so like that of the heather, is the 
reason why you cannot distinguish them when skimming just 
above it in rapid flight. ‘ 

Should your beat range along a mountain side, the birds will 
be less likely to leave the ground. When flushed or put up, 
they will most probably fly along the hill side; and, after a 
turn or two taken when out of your sight, they will alight, 
though at ‘some distance, upon the slope or declivity. The 
nature of the ground and the wind must furnish hints as to 
their probable position ; but if you mark the direction of their 
flight, when preparing to settle, it will help you to a shrewd 
guess. Early in the year, and before they have been much 
shot, they will be found always loth to leave the places where 
they are met with. As a rule, it may be observed that all 
game, when raised, are apt to settle on lower ground. More- 
over, when they begin to move on the feed, they are more 
easily winded than when at rest, and, of course, more easily 
brought to a point ; for which reason, towards evening the best 
sport may be looked for. 

Whatever may be your ignorance or experience of the dis- 
trict you are shooting over, the best plan will always be to 
consult the shepherds and keepers as to where the packs are 
most plentiful, and arrange your mode of operation accor- 
dingly. When hatching time has been wet, the best broods 
will be found ‘high up the hills; when very dry or sultry, in 
the flats and hollows between them. But even this will de- 
pend upon the peculiarities of the district; for instance, if 
there be rills, or any supply of water high up the hills, or even 
on their sides, there will the grouse be met with. People 
accustomed to the neighbourhood can help you to these par- 
ticulars, to a certainty ; very likely to more important infor- 
mation, the resort of the game you are seeking.”’ 


Should an opportunity offer, we may perhaps return 
again to this entertaining volume. 








JOURNAL OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
By Jerome Patvuror. 
845. 

Tuis is a political economy novel, involving only just suffi- 
cient of domestic romance to entitle it to that generic appella- 
tion. We confess that the name of the author is new to us; 
‘but, be he whom he may, there is a pleasant under-current of 
good-humoured satire in the tale which creates a feeling of in- 
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terest in both him and his work. Of plot the book contains 
little; but this is rather a relief after the involved fictions 
which it is generally our difficult task to unravel. It turns 
upon the public follies of the day, and where the writer is 
earnest and true to nature, he can well afford to dispense with 
the impossibilities which are tortured into a gurface-semblance 
of probability to answer the purposes of the novelist. The 
scene is laid in an obscure provincial town, to which M. 
Paturot has seen fit to give the euphonous appellation of 
Saint-Sylvain, but which, in his opening pages, he abandons to 
the recognition, somewhat, as it would scem, less than doubt- 
ful, of a portion of his readers. The principal personage is a 
certain Evariste Graindorge, the son of a wealthy miller, 
whom his father, urged thereto by the progressive state 
of society since the Three Days, determines upon dedicating 
to the law, in order to lay a foundation of family honour, 
which he is content to purchase by a liberal expenditure of the 
family gold. To Paris, therefore, goes the young hopeful, a 
handsome, reckless, dare-devil young fellow, who finds other 
means of making himself a great circulating medium than 
those which have been marked out for him. He prefers the 
orgies of Ranelagh to the lectures of the Sorbonne, and the 
cafés of the Pays Latin to the hall of the Pas Perdus; and 
accordingly he dresses, drinks, games, and intrigues, instead 
of aspiring to the black gown ; snatching, however, here and 
there, such knowledge as he may subsequently make available 
in his social career. He is a gleaner, but not a reaper, in the 
field of science ; and so his life wears on, year after year, until 
he is suddenly aroused to action by the information that Saint- 
Sylvain is to rejoice in a representative. The announcement 
is to him as the trumpet-blast to the war-horse! The petty 
dignities of his natal town are divided between the rival fami- 
lies of Graindorge and Simonneau. The former are agricul- 
turalists and traders, and represent the people ; their opponents 
are public functionaries, and represent the government. His 
own relatives are rich and lavish, their adversaries are compa- 
ratively poor and cautious. In his own person he dare not 
attempt to seize the honours of the tribune, but he has a 
school-fellow, the sole descendent of an ancient and im- 
poverished family, studious, industrious, and timid, who has 
already attained to the legal honours which he has lost through 
his constitutional idleness, and over whom he possesses the 
unbounded influence which a bold spirit never fails to exert 
over a more retiring and self-doubting nature. 

Impetuous in all his actions, Evariste at once quits Paris, 
and to the consternation of his worthy parents, who had ex- 
pended 2,000 of francs to make him an advocate, he appears 
at Saint-Sylvain in a Bolivar forage-cap and a coat with 
wide skirts. His handsome person and dashing manner soon, 
however, make his peace, and he sets to work at once to 
awaken his fellow townsmen to the necessity of making their 
birth-place keep pace with the progression which is manifest- 
ing itself throughout the country, and to secure the election of 
his friend, Celestin Vauxbelles. To effect the first result he 
crushes the solitary wine-house by establishing a creature of 
his own in a café, in the great square, where he initiates the 
dandies into the mysteries of cigars and billiards; to achieve 
the second, he spares neither gold nor promises, nor personal 
exertion. The clan Simonneau put forth their strength in 
vain. The @ plomb of Evariste carries the day, and the 
Graindorges remain masters of the field. Vauxbelles has not 
visited Saint-Sylvain for a considerable time. He was ab- 
sorbed in study, and literally had ‘‘ honour thrust upon him.”’ 
As the representative of the town, he is, however, compelled 
to visit his constituents, and to return thanks for his elevation. 

Reserved, shy, and doubtful of his own personal qualities, 
this obligation is a heavy one to the newly-made deputy, and 
his friend Evariste does not spare him one trial. He goes 
out to meet his carriage at the head of a mounted party ; he is 
greeted on his entrance into the town by a salvo of artillery ; 
kissed by a score of pretty girls dressed in white muslin, who 
strew his path with flowers ; and, finally, kept awake all night 
by the glare of a general illumination. So far,so well. Then 
came the price which he was to pay for all these honours. 


THE MORROW OF A TRIUMPH. 


The following morning Evariste walked into the room of 
Celestin just as the sun was rising. Vauxbelles was a bachelor, 
to the great satisfaction of all the mammas of Saint-Sylvain, 
therefore his door was open to his friends. The only obstacle 
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to these matutinal invasions was his old servant Joblet, who had 
been in the family for more than half a century. Joblet had re- 
sisted the intrusion most heroically ; and had disputed the ground 
foot by foot, but Evariste was not a man to be repulsed ; he put 
him aside and entered. 

Awakened with a start, Celestin opened his eyes upon a 
strange scene. A greyhound was seated on his bed, as if on 
sentinel ; while around him the shutters were falling back on 
every side, and blinding him with light. 

" t is it? What is the matter ?’’ he asked, springing up 
in alarm. ‘‘Nothing—nothing at all;’’ answered Evarista. 
‘‘Itis a friend. They are always at hand, as the song says.”’ 

As he spoke he drew up the blinds, and Vauxbelles began to 
understand his position. His slavery was beginning ; it is always 
perceptible in the career of a representative. A representative 
owes himself to the importunities of every one within the cate- 
gory of his constituency; it is his office—his express appoint- 
ment; and Vauxbelles accordingly resigned himself to his fate, 
although he would willingly have deferred the hour of audience, 
and secured a little rest. The vigilance of Evariste annoyed 
him, but he put a cheerful face upon the matter, and smiled upon 
his visitor as well as a man can smile who has just been suddenly 
roused from his sleep. 

** You are early, my friend,’’ he said. 

Graindorge was endowed with one of those inimitable organi- 
zations to which movement is constantly essential. He paced 
to and fro the room, displaced the furniture, upset the dressing 
apparatus, and glanced rather vacantly than curiously upon the 
pile of papers which cumbered the table; when, chancing to 
meee a box of lucifers, he lighed one, and igniting his cigar, 

e at length seated himself beside the bed of Vauxbelles. ‘‘ Ce- 
lestin,”’ he said gravely ; ‘‘ for some time I have seen every thing 
under a cloud; impossible to close my eyes. I have become 
ambitious, my good fellow, and I am frightened at myself.”’ 

‘*Pshaw |”’ said the member uneasily ; “‘ ambitious! and of 
what ?’’ 

‘Time has made me so, I imagine,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ until 
now I had all that I cared for. When I had my horse between 
my legs, my dog beside me, a good Havannah in my beak, and 
my man within reach of my riding-whip, I was as proud and as 
happy as a king. Well, Celestin, this will suffice no longer. 
There is an abyss in my heart—a vacuum in my soul.’’ 

When he ceased speaking he again rose, and recommenced his 
inspection of the furniture. In a corner of the room stood a 
liqueur-case ; he drew it forward, and poured out a glass of cu- 
ragoa. 

‘Yes, my good fellow,’’ he repeated, when he had swallowed 
it; ‘‘ yes, there isa vacuum in my soul. Listen, Celestin ; for 
some time I have watched our statesmen narrowly. Small 
beer, my dear fellow, small beer! If they did not pay the pa- 
pers to puff them, all these men would fall flat, and there would 
not be hisses enough in France to serenade them. 

“« Evariste !’’ exclaimed Vauxbelles deprecatingly. 

‘This annoys me, do yousee,’’ continued Graindorge, with in- 
creased vehemence ; ‘‘I see nothing manly in all they do. Day 
after day they say the same thing in nearly the same words ; but 
as for a bold fellow, who is plain-spoken, and who talks of things 
as they are, and treats people as they deserve, there is not one 
to be found, and that is what is wanting. An orator who will 
make his beard wag—tell me where you can meet with him !’’ 

** Yet it seems to me,—”’ ventured Vauxbelles. 

** Nothing—never—nisco—a set of drowned hens !’’ interposed 
Evariste ; ‘‘ egad, I can understand men longing for power ; 
place is pleasant enough, it is said ; and your elbows are at ease 
for yourself and all who belong to you; but when people wish 
for any thing, they should strive to win it—they should take a 
sword in their hand, a helmet on their head, and march to the 
assault; one of two things must then inevitably happen, they 
must succeed or perish. Oh, if I were there! if I were there !” 
continued Graindorge, with the gesture of a Crillon who had lost 
the battle of Argues ; ‘‘ but I mistook my profession.” 

At this moment Joblet softly and respectfully entered the 
room. ‘‘ Sir,’’ said the old man, addressing his master; but 
it was Graindorge who replied. 

‘* What now, Joblet? Can we not be left to converse quietly 
for two minutes? Send away the intruder ; we are not at home 
to any one.”’ 

Joblet remained motionless. 
turning to his master. 

*« Why, what do you mean by this obstinacy ?”’ exclaimed the 
member-maker; “ did you not hear what I said?” 

** I beg your pardon, Sir, but the deputy-lieutenant is here, 
and wishes to see my master.” 

‘* Joblet,”” said Vauxbelles, ‘‘ make my compliments and apo- 
logise to the gentleman, and inform him that I am not yet up. 
T will pay my respects to him in the course of the day.’’ 

“* Yes, Joblet,’’ echoed the intruder, ‘‘ our compliments, and 
we will pay our respects to him in the course of the day.’’ 

Evariste once more clutched his victim ; but for a moment he 


‘* Sir—”’ he repeated, again 





gave him a little respite. Again approaching the liqueur-case, 
he uncorked a bottle of marusquino, assured himself of its qua- 
lity by the scent, then poured out a glassful, and swallowed it 
with the gravity and deliberation of a connoisseur. Vauxbelles 
thought he was. about to depart, and, springing from the bed, he 
began to dress himself. He had already himself of his 
razor and shaving-glass, when Evariste stopped his hand. ‘‘ My 
good fellow,’’ he said, slapping him upon the shoulder, ‘‘ you 
must get me out of this difficulty—you must indeed.” 

** And how ?’’ asked Vauxbelles, strapping his razor. 

‘* As you please. You can do it in many ways, and it is 
essential that you should. Celestin, you are my friend. You 
cannot wish to mar my fi . Tam now at an when I 
owe myself to my country. I will shew the world the value of 
a Graindorge. There is a great deal to do in France ; it is a land 
replete with resources, and they are not understood. Men alone 
are wanting.’’ 

‘‘ Certainly ; but where can they be found?” asked Vaux- 
belles, quietly. 

Evariste did not immediately reply, but a flash of confidence 
and pride passed over his face. ‘‘ Celestin,’’ he said at — 
‘*men are wanting; you own it—you acknowledge it. ell, 
then, take steps me a me for me a good appointment. Heaven 
and Graindorge do the rest.’’ 

‘¢ But what do you want ?’’ asked the astonished deputy; ‘I 
cannot make you a minister.”’ 

**T am aware of it.”’ 

‘« So far it is fortunate !’’ exclaimed Vauxbelles. 

‘‘One must ask only what is possible,’’ said the illustrious 
Graindorge ; ‘‘and as I cannot expect a portfolio, I shall be 
es to become receiver-general. It is a good-step for- 
ward. 

‘* A receiver-general!”’ cried the disconcerted senator; ‘‘ are 
you really serious ?”’ 

“ce Yes.’’ 

‘* You are actually not jesting ?’’ 

‘‘ By no means. I have heard that a man so placed can serve 
his country very effectively. One solitary idea has possessed me 
for the last six months, that of serving my country. Nothing 
will dispel it.”’ 

‘*A receiver-general!’’ repeated Vauxbelles; ‘‘ why, my 
dear fellow, you do not know what you ask. The post is no 
sooner vacant than the government is torn to pieces for it. 
Every minister has his candidate ; the palace has also its own ; 
I would just as.soon hear you ask me for a principality.” 

‘Let us look for something else, in that case,”’ said Grain- 
dorge,’’ returning to the charge, with imperturbable perse.. 
verance. ‘‘ Listen, Celestin.” 

‘*T am listening,’ said the despairing deputy, laying down 
his razor for the twentieth time. 

‘* What think you of diplomacy ?”’ 

‘* Diplomacy !’’ echoed Vauxbelles discouragingly. 

“Tt is spoken of,” said Evariste, ‘‘as a career in which the 
country may be advantageously served.” 

** It is overstocked,” said the deputy. 

‘*T know it,”’ conceded the place-hunter ; ‘‘ the 


great families 
have a passion for it; the aristocraty abounds in it. That would 
suit me exactly, my dear fellow; I have always had a weakness 


for high birth. I like to see myself in good society.” 

‘* Without doubt,’”’ said Vauxbelles, not quite knowing what 
to say. 

A second diversion was -created by the re-appearance of 
Joblet. 

‘* Monsieur—”’ said the old servant. 

‘* What is the matter now?’’ asked Evariste. 

‘* A visitor ;’’ replied Joblet. ‘‘ Mr. Victor Simonneau, the 
no He begs particularly to see you.”’ 

** Victor Simonneau !’’ cried Vauxbelles. 

‘Victor Simonneau!’’ said Evariste. 
same, but the accent differed. 

‘We are not at home to any one, graybeard ;’’ exclaimed 
Graindorge, imperiously ‘‘and so you may tell Mr. Victor 
Simonneau.”’ 

‘* What is your wish, sir ?’’ asked the old man, with his eyes 
fixed on his master. 

‘* Do as M. Graindorge has desired you,’’ was the reply. 


We have already stated that the plot of the work is null; 
we shall, therefore, only give such extracts as convey their 
own interest. After a time, as may have been anticipated, 
the restless member-maker becomes jealous of his own work, 
and has visions of unseating his friend, in order to occupy his 
place. Vauxbelles, has, however, become popular, and it is 
necessary to undermine that popularity. His extreme shyness 
makes him an easy victim ; but as it is necessary that Evariste 
should produce himself in salient contrast, in order to further 
his views, the opportunity of weakening his hold upon his 
constituents requires to be sought ; and the.treacherous dry- 


The words were the 
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nurse of the shy deputy at length decides upon a public dinner, 
where the unhappy man must lose himself from want of self- 
possession. 


A POPULAR MEMBER. 


This banquet was the great affair of the day. Subscribers 
in from every of the county. Every one was eager 
to be on the list, and Saint-Sylvain contained few apartments 
— of accommodating so numerous a party. The café of 
Gézenflot was consequently put into requisition, and by means 
of an awning a portion of the garden was included in the dining- 
room. An oblong table stretched along its whole length, 
and garlands were attached to the awning in festoons, while each 
extremity of the improvised saloon was garnished with a trans- 
parency of oiled paper, which terminated the perspective, and 
upon which the affecting sentence, ‘‘ Long live our Deputy !”’ 
was inscribed in gigantic letters. Why was Vauxbelles not able 
to enjoy this proof of attachment? All these details were calcu- 
lated to excite his tenderest sensibilities! He should have 
abandoned himself with delight to the charm of this electoral 
manifestation—but he could not. The remembrance of the 
A rr which he must make lay at his heart—it was the serpent 
idden beneath the flowers ! 

When the awful day arrived, at the hour announced, a depu- 
tation from the subscribers arrived at the house of the deputy to 
conduct him to the dining-hall. The band followed, playing the 
Marseillaise. All the world were at the windows, and a double 
range of spectators lined the road. The hero of the day was 
lavish of his salutations, and the procession formed itself into 
order to the music of the wind-instruments. Despite the efforts 
made by Vauxbelles to conquer his timidity, there was an evident 
discomposure in his countenance. A curious observer would at 
once have detected that the public triumph hailed only a victim, 
and that he would far sooner have found himself alone in his 
chamber than in the midst of these noisy demonstrations. 
Nevertheless, he moved forward with a firm step to the table, 
where he took his seat in the place of honour, amid a volley of 
cheers. A Graindorge occupied the chair on his right, and a 
Simonneau filled that upon his left. Evariste had declined a 
prominent situation, and seated himself modestly among the 
o—_ guests. Vauxbelles, meanwhile, was evidently ill at ease; 

he raised his glass to his lips, it was by a mechanical 
effort; if he ate, the food appeared to suffocate him. One 
settled, obstinate, overwhelming dread absorbed all the faculties 
of his mind. Must he, indeed, make a speech? What 
must he say? No official arrangements had been made, 
all was apparently left to chance, and this fact added to 
his uneasiness. If the thunder-bolt fell, whence would it come? 
Were it from the Simonneaux, the oration must be grave, tech- 
nical and suited to the ears of the gentlemen of the long robe. 
Were it from that of the Graindorges, he must put no limit to 
his hypothesis. "What could he say to men so utterly unlettered ? 
What would they expect ? How could he respond to their anti- 
cipations ? 

All these feelings, and many others, were written so plainly 
on the features of the unfortunate senator, that Evariste read 
them legibly ; but as he remarked their gradual increase of in- 
tensity he remained passive until the cloth was drawn, when 
Vauxbelles, believing the peril to be past, began to breathe more 
freely, to eat his fruit with some degree of relish, and to mingle 
in the general conversation. Then it was that Evariste rose, his 
glass in his hand, his brow flushed and his eye sparkling. Ofall 
the guests he was the one whom Celestin feared the least. He 
never suspected treason, and he consequently prepared to listen 
without one misgiving to the coming oration of his friend. 

‘*Gentlemen,”’ said the orator ; ‘‘I am about to propose a 
toast, which will, I feel convinced, be received with general en- 
thusiasm. It is in honour of our excellent Deputy. Who is 
more worthy than himself of such a demonstration as we now 
witness? Who has deserved more alike of his county and of his 
country? Each of his actions is an additional proof of his devo- 
tion to the interests of his constituents; each of his words is a 
new witness of his solicitude for their welfare. You will hear 
him, gentlemen, when I resume my seat, you will hear him after 
me,’’ he repeated with emphasis; ‘‘ and he will tell you all 
that he has done to ensure your prosperity. The detail will be a 
long one, but that fact will only increase your gratitude. Speak, 
Sir ;’”’ he pursued, addressing himself directly to the quailing 
senator ; ‘‘ Speak ! all here exact it from you; speak! and should 
your modesty withhold too much, ace you endeavour to con- 
ceal your true merits, and exhibit a reluctance to exact the praise 
w is your due, we are assembled here in order to establish 
the truth, and to declare all that your delicacy would fain have 
concealed. And now, gentlemen,’’ concluded Evariste, ‘‘ join 
mein my acclamation—Long live our Deputy !’’ 

** Long live our Deputy !’’ shouted the seventy guests, rising 
spontaneously. 

The band forthwith struck up a formidable Marseillaise. Their 
interests had not been forgotten. They were all drunk. 





Celestin could not are he had listened to a challenge 
which could not be declined. He could no longer hope to escape 
with a few words, with half a dozen well-turned professions ; 
his duty had been pointed out to him, and he was calle’ upon to 
explain his public conduct categorically. Had he possessed a 
taste for oratory, the outline which had traced for him was 
so vast that he might have exhausted himself in words, but that 
which would have no triumph to many was anguish to Vaux- 
belles ; and when he arose to reply his emotion was so violent 
that his voice was choked in the utterance. 

‘* Gentlemen,’’ he commenced, ‘‘ give me credit for the deep 
feeling with which——your indulgence fills me with gratitude. 
It is impossible for me to express what is in my heart——for—— 
I am here in the midst of you——and thus——. Yes, gentle- 
men——’’ He made another violent effort, but it was in vain ; 
he could not collect his ideas ; the more conscious he became. of 
his failure, the more powerless he was to repair it. Evariste 
again rose. 

** Gentlemen!”’ he exclaimed with energy, ‘‘ what can be 
more natural than the emotion of our friend amid your demon- 
strations of attachment and sympathy. The heart must be cold 
indeed not to feel all that you have so unequivocally and so 
warmly manifested. What speech could have equalled in effect 
the deep sensibility to which we have just been witness? Ah, 
gentlemen, when with power of intellect are thus blent the best 
qualities of the heart—when one individual can be at the same 
time the most intelligent and the most susceptible of repre- 
sentatives, who could desire a more rare unison of virtue, a 
more precious pledge of security? As for me, I feel that my 
feelings are rapidly overcoming my composure ; and I read in 
your own eyes that you sympathise in my admiration. Gentle- 
men, one cheer more——Long live our Deputy !”’ 

‘* Long live our Deputy!” repeated the seventy voices, under 
the influence of this impetuous harangue. 

It is almost needless to say that Celestin Vauxbelles did 
not tempt the issue of another election. _Impudence and 
the railroad mania achieved the fortunes and accomplished the 
ambition of his successor. 








JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


[It is intended in this division of Tue Critic to collect communications 
of facts observed in Natural History, for which at present there exists 
no medium. Correspondence is requested. 

MIGRATION OF BUTTERFLIES.—By the assistance of friends 

and correspondents in different parts of the island, we have been 

enabled to trace the course taken by the white and yellow butter- 
flies in their annual migration. They were seen crossing the 

Kandian mountains all in the same direction, varying slightly 

from south-west, and simultaneously at so many places that the 

column must have been at least thirty or forty miles in breadth. 

They thus continued their route until they arrived at the sea- 

coast, but how much farther south than Calcutta we are not in- 

formed, as they were here seen coming northward, and, as we 
formerly announced, passing Colombo, till we finally hear of 
them at Jaffaapatam, where a friend informs us ‘‘ they passed in 
droves on the 20th instant. Their course was west some degrees 
north. Their colour was that of those you described (white, 
light yellow, and some brown.) They had not far to go to the 
sea. Whether they were all drowned there or not remains to be 
learned.’’ It would now appear that these little winged pilgrims 
leave the east coast of Ceylon on the setting in of the north-east 
monsoon, or rainy season, and crossing the island travel along 
the sea-coast until they reach the northern extremity, when they 
pass over the strait to the opposite continent of India, As the 
eastern coast of the continent is also exposed during the present 
monsoon, it is not improbable but the butterflies continue their 
journey a considerable distance inland, or perhaps even go across 
to the western or sheltered coast of India; and if our Madras 
contemporaries will institute inquiries amongst their Indian 
readers as we have done in Ceylon, this most interesting subject 
may be successfully pursued. This description of butterfly is 
thus seen taking the same course annually at the same season, 
but is not known to return. A friend writing from an estate in 
Kandy, remarks that he has noticed these butterflies taking an 
opposite direction (that is, north-east) in April, for two seasons ; 
but we are inclined to think that this was a mere local move- 
ment, dependent upon some change in the weather. The ques- 
tion then arises, what maintains the annual supply, as the 
butterflies which leave Ceylon are not seen to return, at least by 
the same route. It may be that they deposit their eggs before 
starting on their journey, so that the transformations may take 
place in the wet season, when vegetation is vigorous most 
suitable for the support of the grub; and the chrysalis may be 
matured and the young butterfly come forth on the return of fine 
weather. We remember to have seen about ten years ago @ 
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similar rei of butterflies, but of quite a different descrip- | wood, and others. On the continent they have engaged the at- 
1 


tion (they being speckled black on a blueish ground, as well as 
we can recollect) along the valley of Badula. We should feel 
obliged if any gentleman would send us a few specimens of these 
butterflies in a letter, accompanied by any remarks that may 
suggest themselves.—Colombo Observer. 

A pigeon, which was despatched from Southampton at ten 
o’clock on Saturday morning, arrived at its home in Drury-lane 
at twenty-five minutes past eleven ; upwards of seventy miles in 
eighty-five minutes. 





The Constitutionnel states that the cases of premature inter.. | 


ment, prevented by fortuitous circumstances, amount in France, 
since the year 1833, to ninety-four. Of those, thirty-five per- 
sons awoke of themselves from their lethargy at the moment the 
faneral ceremony was about tocommence; thirteen recovered in 
consequence of the affectionate care of their families; seven in 
consequence of the fall of the coffins in which they were inclosed ; 
nine owed their recovery to wounds inflicted by the needle in 
sewing their winding-sheet ; five to the sensation of suffocation 
they experienced in their coffins; nineteen to their interment 
having been delayed by fortuitous circumstances; and six to 
their interment having been delayed in consequence of doubts 
having been entertained of their death. 

INTERESTING Discovery.—A letter from Gottingen an- 
nounces that M. Koch, a geologist, of that city, has just dis- 
covered in the United States, in the state of Alabama, at a depth 
of 111 feet below the surface of the ground, the completeskeleton 
of an antediluvian serpent, 114 French feet (121 feet six inches 
English) long, the vertebrae of which are from 24 to 30 inches 
high, and 18 in circumference. M. Koch is of opinion that the 
animal must have lived in the sea, and that it was carnivorous. 
He proposes to give it the name of archihydra.—Galignani’s 
Messenger. 

ADVENTURE OF A Horse.—Many of our readers will recol- 
lect the story of the British sailor, who falling from the topmast 
of a Dutch war-vessel, happened to alight on the deck on his 
feet unhurt, and, turning bis quid of tobacco in his mouth, and 
shrugging up his trousers, looked coolly around him, and asked 
the astonished foreigners, ‘‘ If any of them could do the like of 
that?” The following is a sort of parallel to it: —On Thursday 
afternoon, about four o’clock, while a cart at the Coal-bill was 
about to be emptied of its contents into a vessel at Leith, and 
being backed for that purpose, the protecting chain gave way, 
and cart and horse fell over the quay side, a height of about 
fifteen feet, to the vessel below. Being entangled, however, by 
the rigging in their progress, they were for a time suspended in 
mid air, until the horse was extricated and laid on the ship’s 
deck. By this time a crowd had collected, and great was the 
laudable anxiety manifested to know how far the animal had 
been injured. For a long time he lay immoveable on the deck, 
and various were the surmises as to his fate. To the satisfaction 
of all, however, he at last got upon his feet and looked around 
him—as the sailor did. As he could not be got upon the quay, 
he was unceremoniously turned over the ship’s side into the 
water, where, being taken in tow by a boat, he swam up to the 
slip where the railway improvements are going on, and being 
there mounted by his driver, he shook his tail, and, to the 
amusement of the numerous on-lookers, passed along the stone 
bridge like Tam o’Shanter’s mare at a round-gallop, as if no- 
thing had happened.— Edinburgh Post. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SocigetTy.—Dec. 1, 1845. The Rev. F. W. 
Hope, president, in the chair. Mr. Bedell exhibited a specimen 
of Anacampsis alacella, a species of moth new to Britain, cap- 
tured in August last; and Mr. Doubleday exhibited numerous 
species of Lepidoptera, from the Rocky Mountains in North 
America and Borneo. The following notices were read :—De- 
scriptions of new Goliath-beetles, from Cape Palmas, by Mr. 
Westwood; descriptions of new Scutelleride, from Cape Palmas, by 
Mr. Westwood ; notice of insects captured at greatdistances from 
land on the Atlantic, by Mr. W. F. Evans ; extracts from a let- 
ter addressed by the Rev. Mr. Savage to Mr. Hope, on the 
habits of some of the insects of Cape Palmas. Jan. 5, 1846 — 
The president in the chair. Mr. E. Doubleday exhibited a large 
web of delicate white silk (four or five yards long), known in 
Mexico by the name of Tela de maiz, and spun by the caterpillars 
of a small moth over the surface of heaps of maize laid up 
in store in that country. The president exhibited a large box, 
containing many remarkable insects from Adelaide, collected by 
Mr. Fortnum ; and Mr. Bedell another new species of moth new 
to Britain. The following notices were read :—Notes on several 
new Indian species of Pausside, by Mr. Benson; notice of the 
capture of Anthomyia pluvialis upon preparations of cantharides, 
by Mr. Brayley, jun. ; descriptions of new exotic Cetoniade, by 
Mr. Hope. The Cetonie, or rose chafers (which live chiefly on 
the juices and saccharine matter of flowers) are frequently of very 
brilliant colouring ; their splendid elytra are hear A seen on 
the dresses of females, and, when judiciously arranged io a well- 
lighted room, are magnificent. Much has been done in England 
in grouping the family by Mr. Macleay, Mr. Hope, Mr. West- 





tention of Messrs. Gory, Burmeister and Schaum. It is certain 
that some hundreds of species are already described; and it is 
with regret we state that some of the characters of the genera 
published by Burmeister are too trivial to stand the test of rigid 
examination. Instead of endless and unnecessary subdivisions, 
the genera and species must be grouped again. On this point we 
intend to dilate more fully on a future occasion. 








THE TOURIST. 


[All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utility 
of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of his 
experiences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 
other economies of travelling, as may serve his fellow-tourists. To 
this design we propose to devote a distinct department of Taz Critic, 
and we invite communications of the class described relative to travel- 
ling both abroad and at home.) 

LIFE IN CAIRO. 
(From the Times Correspondent.) 
Cairo, Jan. 6. 

“‘Tuis is the last folly I will ever commit,”’ said Mehemet Ali, 

as he gave his orders to expend half a million sterling on the 

marriage of his daughter with Kiamil Pasha, in order that the 

East might with one voice proclaim him the merriest as well as 

the luckiest of the Pashas of the Ottoman empire. 

In the eye of the politician the principal feature of the event is 
the admission of Kiamil Pasha, the bridegroom, to the family of 
the Viceroy. He is approaching 40 years of age, of the humblest 
origin, and a native of Arabkir, in Armenia. He came to this 
country in his youth, and has gradually risen in rank and the 
favour of the Pasha to his present eminent position, in spite of 
a great deal of opposition and intrigue, by the simple honesty 
and sincerity of his character. 

Not only has no such magnificence been seen in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitants, but we believe that even the bistory of 
Egypt records no such festival as that which has distinguished 
his marriage. To describe the proceedings of each of the eight 
days during which it lasted, would extend our letter to an extra- 
vagant length; we shall therefore avoid descriptions of many 
circumstances, which, however much talked of here, are common 
to all such rejoicings, more particularly the Imperial marriages 
at Constantinople, and confine ourselves to those which are of a 
novel and peculiar character. We therefore dispense with a 
reproduction of the list of diamond ornaments given to the bride, 
including the necklace and mirror, each worth a quarter of a 
million of dollars, and the ceremony of the presentation of gifts 
of the Sultan to Mehemet Ali, Kiami] Pasha, and the bride, not 
to mention the statistics of cooks, fowls, and sheep put in requi- 
sition for the occasion, for all which I refer you to the Phare 
@ Alexandrie. 

The bride lived in the Palace of the Citadel, that stout old 
keep, from which a Saladin, a Begbars, and a Sultan Selim have 
so often issued the stern fiats of command and forbiddance ; but 
ah! how changed from the days when a Moslem would ask par- 
don of another for defiling his tongue with the utterance of the 
words ‘‘ Frank’’ and ‘‘ Christian.’’ Here was an elegant Eu- 
ropean theatre, with pit and boxes, and the audience composed, 
not merely of the Pasha and his court, with the European con- 
suls and strangers, but the Ulema of Cairo looking at the un- 
veiled prima donna, and listening to Gemma di Vergy! What 
says the shade of Saladin to this? The Levantines are in 
ecstacy, but travelling oriental romancists sigh over the dispul- 
sion of their archzologic illusions. The Pasha sat in the centre 
box, with Prince Collorodo Mansfeldt on his right hand. When 
he entered he was received with three rounds of applause, to 
which he responded by bowing. 

The new residence of the bride and bridegroom is a recon- 
struction of the Beit Elfy Bey, on the Eybekieh, which was the 
residence of Napoleon during the French invasion, and which 
then formed two corps de logis, marked ‘‘ Quartier-General”’ 
and ‘‘ Maison du Général-en-Chéf *’ in the French plan of Cairo, 
the present palace having been occupied by Mehemet Bey, the 
Defterdar of Egypt, and son-in-law of Mehemet Ali, who died 
many years ago. It has been newly furnished in the most sump- 
tuous manner with Lyons satin damask hangings, the principal 
selamlic having two pier glasses, each 15 feet high, being the 
largest ever seen in the East. 

It was through the line of bazaars lying between the two 
palaces that the marriage processions passed, the diamonds lying 
in their caskets, or mounted on the marriage presents, literally 
blazing in the resplendent sunshine of a Cairo noon. The proces- 
sion of the eighth day, conducting the bride from the citadel to the 
palace assigned to Kiamil Pasha, presented the oddest contrast 
imaginable. Immediately after the crack regiment of cuirassiers, 
composed of picked men, superbly mounted and accoutred, with 
their drawn sabres and casques of burnished steel, came an army 
of eunuchs, with their uncouth effeminate faces, and loog 
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monkey-paw-looking hands, to escort the carriages of the bride 
and her companions, all the blinds being, as a matter of course, 
closely drawn down. 

But far more curious to the European traveller was the aspect 
of the interior of Cairo, the large population of the capital, dou- 
bled by crowds from every part of Egypt, even from the Hedjas 
and Mecca itself, thronging every thoroughfare in their best 
costumes. 

At each sunset all Cairo was in a blaze of illumination. The 
Eybekieh became like six Vauxhalls ; every tree had its many- 
coloured lamps, and an avenue of transparent arches and columns, 
reaching right across its thick verdant plantations, seemed from 
the roofs of the bordering houses to have enchanted it into a 
carpet of green and gold. 

I need not say that the marriage put a complete stop to busi- 
ness for the time being. The discussions on the transit have 
been renewed, and it is proposed to put Abbas Pasha at the head 
of the service. But until the question be further advanced, we 
defer our observations on the subject to another communication. 
Meanwhile the Pasha starts for Esneh to-morrow on the return 
of a steamer from Atfeh, which carried thither Bosniac Mehmed 
Bey, the bearer of the Sultan’s presents on the occasion of the 
marriage, now on his way back to Constantinople. 








ART. 


The adjudication of the prize of 5001. by the Art-Union Society 
has been made public, and Mr. Selous’ Cartcon of ‘‘ Philippa’’ 
is the object of the committee’s favour. In our concluding com- 
ments on the exhibition, next week, this cartoon will, of course, 
obtain the attention it challenges. 

Mr. Townsend, we hear, has completed four frescoes in the 
grand staircase of Buckingham Palace—the subjects, ‘‘ Morn,’’ 
‘* Noon,’”’ ‘* Evening,’’ and ‘‘ Night.”’ Mr. Griiner has, this 
week, issued his ‘‘ Decorations in the Garden Pavilion.”’ It is 
published by command of her Majesty, and resembles his work 
on ‘* The Palaces of Italy.’’ 

City ANTIQUITIES.—In excavating for the formation of a 
sewer opposite the Ship Tavern, in Talbot-court, Gracechurch- 
street, lately, the workmen came in contact with the remains of 
a Roman wall, lined with chalk, and firmly cemented by grout- 
ing. It has been laid open, and visited by a number of anti- 
quaries.— Morning Paper. 








MUSIC. 


Musica Gossip.—It is now generally credited that Signor 
Persiani has taken Covent-garden Theatre for the purpose of 
giving Italian operas next season. Mad. Persiani, Mad. Viardot 
Garcia, and Signor Tamburini, are said to be engaged. There 
is also some talk of Mad. Grisi and Signor Mario going there, 
their three years’ engagement with Mr. Lumley expiring with 
the present season.—The Distin Family have been performing on 
the Sax Horns, in Paris, with great success. From Paris they 
will proceed to Brussels. —Meyerbeer has left Paris for Berlin.— 
Liszt has been giving concerts at Tours, with immense success.— 
Madame Pleyel will, in all probability, pay London an early 
visit.—Balfe is engaged on a new opera for the Opera Comique. 
His operas are now performing in almost every theatre through- 
out Germany, France, and Belgium.—Mad. Thillon has been 
turning the heads of all the Brussels folks in Queen Catarina, in 
Auber’s Les Diamans de la Couronne.—Moscheles has been elected 
a member of the St. Cecilia, a distinguished musical society in 
Rome.—Musical World. 


THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


Drury LANE.—A new opera, entitled Don Quixote, by Mac- 
FARREN, was produced at this theatre on Tuesday evening last, 
and was received upon the whole with approval, although, at the 
beginning, an attempt was made by an evident pack of hirelings 
to procure its condemnation unheard. The subject is indicated by 
the title. It is framed out of the adventure of the Knight of La 
Mancha and Sancho at the marriage of Camacho the Rich, ad- 
hering pretty closely to the original story, with a few variations, 
which, however, were never introduced with advantage. 

The Overture is entitled to almost unqualified praise. Itis a 
masterly work. It embodies an idea, and carries it out from the 
beginning to the end with unflagging spirit, and- with occasional 
passages of great beauty and expression. The first scene intro- 
duces a delicious serenade, sung by a chorus. ALLEN, as Ba- 
sileus, has a pleasing ballad, ‘‘ Sweet were the hours of infancy,” 
and joins Miss RAINFORTH as Quiteria, in a duet, ‘‘ Canst thou 
forego thy plenteous home ?’’ that displayed real musical talent, 


and was justly and loudly applauded. The comic scenes, in: 
which Don Quixote and his squire play the most conspicuous 

parts, are effectively managed, and prove that Mr. MACFARREN 

is a master of dramatic effects. The music of these scenes is 

lively, agreeable, and appropriate. 

The.song that will become popular is Miss RAINFORTH’S 
‘*Ah! why do we love ?’’ which has not only some novel effects, 
but appeals powerfully to the feelings, and it was sung with ex- 
quisite taste and sentiment. Don Quivote’s Anacreontic, ‘‘ When 
Bacchus invented the bowl,’’ is a jovial composition that will 
certainly pass from the stage to the private circle. Another de- 
licious air, ‘‘I quit my pillow beneath the willow,’’ sung by 
Basileus (ALLEN) at the nuptials, when, as the reader will re- 
member, he enters suddenly, and pretends to kill himself, by 
which device he wins his bride, was thoroughly appreciated by 
the audience. 

It is gratifying to see a succession of English composers thus 
taking the field, and deserving and obtaining success. We are 
confident that there is among us the necessary genius to equal 
any continenfal school, if the public will only divest itself of pre- 
judices in favour of foreign musicians, and resolve to seek out 
and appreciate the merits of our own composers. English music 
is largely indebted to Mr. BuNN for the perseverance he has 
shewn in his resolve to introduce British genius to British 
audiences. The success which has attended his endeavour will, 
we hope, encourage him to pursue the same path and others to 
follow his example. 

PRrIncEss’s THEATRE.—Mr. MACREADY contioues to at- 
tract the most crowded audiences to this theatre. He has ap- 
peared in Richelieu, in addition to the parts which have hitherto 
occupied the MacreEaDy nights here. In this noble imper- 
sonation, the great tragedian was well supported by Mr. Cooper 
and the Princess’s staff. 

St. James's THEATRE.—There remain but two nights un- 
fulfilled of Madame ALBERT’S engagement ; we would strongly 
recommend such of our readers as have not yet seen this accom- 
plished actress, by no means to miss either of these evenings. 
The entertainments last Wednesday were capital: Un duel sous 
le Cardinal de Richelieu, the heroine by Madame ALBERT; 
Georgette, the heroine also by Madame ALBERT ; and the amus- 
ing Vaudeville, La Polka en Province, wherein a new Polka was 
danced by LAFERRIERE and Mademoiselle St. Marc. 

ADELPHI.—A new drama, in three acts, called Leoline, or 
Life’s Trials, was successfully produced here on Monday. It is. 
from the pen of the author of Grace Huntley, and is an effective 
affair. Its materials are derived from the vast storehouse of 
French romance, and well put together, and, well represented as 
it is, the drama promises a regular Adelphi run ; week after 
week, ‘‘ until further notice.’’ The heroine, Leoline, is the wife 
of a young merchant, Charles Darville, whom, at the commence- 
ment of the piece, we find somewhat involved in difficulties, 
owingj to his indolence and inattention to business, he being 
one of the numerous class who are always wanting to lay aside 
their affairs just for a little while and go somewhere. He has 
just, on the approved principle, borrowed 5000 francs by way of 
paying off his debts, when an old schoolfellow finds him out, one 
Emile Montgeraud, a roué and a vagabond, who getting, with- 
out any very great trouble, ‘‘ his dear friend Charles’’ to a tavern, 
cheats him out of his borrowed money, and reduces him to abso- 
lute beggary. » We have no space to follow out plot in its details : 
details : the third act sees Charles Darville, after undergoing many 
sorrows and much degradation, restored to honour and to hap- 
piness, by a five years’ reformation and good service in the 
army. His wife, who, during his absence, has succeeded to @ 
relative’s property, joyfully receives back the penitent, and the 
tempter, Montgeraud, after making an attempt to assassinate 
Leoline, which is defeated by the timely appearance of her hus- 
band, is shot by the gend’armes, who had long been in pursuit of 
him as an escaped galley-slave. Amidst all this crime and its 
attendant misery, we have, as is fitting, sundry comic episodes, 
sustained with all their well-known vis comica by Miss WooL- 
GAR, as a good-natured lively grisette, WRIGHT, as an absurd 
dancing-master, who regards all else but dancing as naught, and 
MUNYARD, as a worthy pupil of his, sheepish in general, but 
more especially so with reference to the pretty grisette. There 
is an amusing scene at the dancing-master’s, pleasantly adapted 
from one of the best chapters in PauL DE Kock’s Jean. Mrs. 
YATES is the heroine of the piece, and gives all its feeling and 
pathos with her wonted ability. Mr. Howe, as Charles Dar- 
ville, gave great satisfaction to the audience, and O. SMITH was 
as villainous a Montgeraud as heart or eye could well desire. 
The piece was announced for repetition every evening. 

Covent GARDEN.—The last masquerade this season was 
given by M. JuLLIEN on Monday evening last at this theatre. 
The decorations were much the same as on the previous occasion, 
and nothing better could be devised. The drapery, tastefully 
arranged in the form of a huge temple, was white, with a profu- 
sion of ornaments in gold, and festoons of flowers, running round 





the silver columns, or hanging in festoons from the ceilings, ard 
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supporting, or seeming to support, Cupids, made available for 
the purpose of increased illumination. The attendance was as 
great as ever, as great as was possible ; too great, indeed, for 
one’s personal comfort, or to give one a chance of elbow-room 
wherein to dance at one’s own ease, or without jostling other 
people. The infinite Masters of the Ceremonies, we will do 
them the justice to say, made every exertion to clear the course 
for each successive waltz, polka, gallopade, or quadrille ; but so 
immense was the throng that the requisite space was absolutely 
unattainable. At the foreign bal masques, or at many of them, 
they make a ring with a rope, and really something of the sort 
appears desirable for future masquerades at Covent-garden; for, 
after all, it is no unreasonable proposition that at a ball you 
should have some roomtodance in. There was an average shewof 
costumes, with the usual absence of any attempt whatever on the 
part of the costumed to act upto the character assumed. In this 
a wa at least, the modesty of the company was excessive. In 
Italy, at carnival time, they sell, with the costumes offered to the 
public, a brief libretto of sayings appropriate to the part, and of 
replies to probable quips and sallies; if this be considered de- 
sirable in the lively South, how manifestly essential is such a 
publication to the due enlivenment of masquerades in our duller 
region! The only persons whom we noticed as appearing to 
have the slightest idea what characters they had to sustain were 
three gentlemen, capitally dressed in burlesque uniforms—one of 
them as an ensign in the Royal Horse Marines. They were ex- 
ceedingly effective in their assaults upon the numerous body of 
masqueraders, who were burlesque in military uniforms, but not, 
like our three friends, intentionally or even consciously so. 
Costumes ill supported, however, are better than no costumes at 
all ; indeed, for persons to go to a masquerade in plain clothes 
is an obvious contradiction in terms ; there were many persons 
present absolutely in their Taglionis and with muddy boots. 
We entirely concur with Mr. NATHAN in the opinion that no 
person whatever should be admitted to a bal costume who has 
not a costume of some sort or other on, or a domino; at the 
very least, evening dress should be rigorously insisted upon. 
Many of the ladies, too, were in decided undress, but this was 
not so objectionable. The music, we need hardly say, was first- 
rate ; it could not be otherwise, for there were well nigh a hun- 
dred admirable performers, lead by JutitrEN. Mr. Gye is 
entitled to our highest commendations for the taste he displayed 
in the fittings-up and general arrangements; he has, evidently, 
@ perfect genius in this way. 

CoLossEUM.—We are informed that since the reduction of 
prices, this establishment has been visited by upwards of 17,000 
persons. 


PANORAMA.—This interesting exhibition is attracting crowds 
of visitors. Country folk should not fail to spend a couple of 
hours there ; they will be both amused and instructed. From 
personal recollections of some of the places, we can say that so 
wonderful is the painting, it can scarcely be distinguished in 
the memory from the reality. 


Roya. PoLtyTEcunic INsTITUTION.—The chemical lecturer 
of the above establishment has continued his lecture on the laws 
of heat, and we congratulate the learned Professor on the simple 
yet lucid manner in which he explains to his audience the laws 
and phenomena of caloric. On Wednesday we heard Dr. Ryan 
on chemical action, as a source of heat, and its connexion with 
the comforts and convenience of civilized life. After shewing 
the nature of flame, and especially of luminous flame, his experi- 
ments proving the solid condition of carbon in light-giving 
flames, were very splendid and satisfactory ; and his explanation 
of the various improvements in lamp machinery, from the time 
of Argand to the present day, most instructive and amusing. 
The Doctor will continue the subject some days longer. On 
Monday next we perceive Dr. Ryan resumes his naval class, for 
Officers belonging to the steam navy. This department of the 
Polytechnic school has at length assumed a national importance, 
and the valuable instruction there given is highly appreciated by 
the pupils. 


PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
NOW OPEN. 

[For the accommodation of our numerous country subscribers during 
their visits to town, we purpose to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to be seen. This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to time. 
At present it is necessarily imperfect.] 

British Museum, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 

. Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

THeatres.—Drury Lane—Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford- 
street—French Plays, St. James’s Theatre, King-street, St. 
James’s—Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells, 

ys rca Blackfriars-road—Olympic, Wych-street. 
y- 


PANORAMA, Leicester-square. Every day. 





D1oraMA, Regent’s-park. Every day. 

CosmoraMaA, Regent-street. Every day. 

Tue ToweER. Daily, from 10 to 4. 

MADAME TuSssAUD’s WAX-WwoRK, Baker-street. 

CHINESE EXHIBITION, Hyde-park-corner. 

PoLyTECcHNICc INSTITUTION, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 
to 11 at night. 

ADELAIDE GALLERY, Lowther-arcade, Strand. Daily. 

Tue CoxiosseuM, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s-park. Daily, but the visitor 
must be provided with a member’s order. 

Surrey ZooGLoGicat GARDENS, Kennington. Daily. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now open are—M. Phillipe’s 
Conjuring, Strand Theatre, every evening—Mammoth Horse, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, daily. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


We have pleasure in laying before our readers a translation, 
remarkable for elegance and accuracy, by an accomplished scholar, 
of BERANGER’S charming song, ‘‘ Les Feux Follets.”’ 

WILL-0’-THE-WISPS. 

Oh! summer night, oh! village rest, 
With balmy air, clear streamlet blest, 
Whose charms around my cradle grew, 
Soothe with those charms my manhood too. 
World-weary, comfort here I find, 
Where all brings infancy to mind : 

All, even to yon elfin light, 

Whose gambols scared me then to flight. 
My happy ignorance is gone ;— 
Will-o’-the-wisps, dance on, dance on. 


Old crones by twilight would declare 
Mocking and Mischievous ye were ; 
The spiteful guardians of the field 
Where spells or treasure lay concealed ; 
My boyhood’s creed in tales was rich 
Of ghost and goblin, imp and witch ; 
Huge spectral dragons used to crawl 
Along our ruined castle-wall : 

With years my ancient faith is gone :— 
Will-o’-the-wisps, dance on, dance on. 


One night, in my eleventh year, 
Bewildered, tired, and faint with fear, 
Afar your flickering gleam I spied, 

And ‘ ’Tis godmother’s lamp,” I cried : 
A cake was ready for me there, 

I ran, and ran, towards the glare : 

My headlong course a herdsman stayed, 
For “‘ ghosts are dancing there,”’ he said : 
In such pursuits my life has gone :— 
Will-o’-the-wisps, dance on, dance on. 


When first to Rose my love I told, 
Our vows were blest had we but gold: 
Your glimmer shone my path before :— 
‘« Now guide me to your mystic store :’’ 
And following fast, in this ravine 
Worn by the brook these crags between, 
I fell, alas! and did not die ; 

And was there laughter in the sky ? 
No; but another Rose has won :— 
Will-o’-the-wisps, dance on, dance on. 


A thousand errors cleared away, 
Behold me old before my day : 
Behold, thou evanescent light, 
My head, with cares, not winters, white : 
Alas! I loved the dayspring more, 
When less I knew of starry lore ; 
For science’ torch aside has flung 
The sylphs who round my cradle hung, 
Would ye could frighten me anon !— 
Will-o’-the-wisps, dance on, dance on. 








NECROLOGY. 


MR. WILLIAM SKELTON. 


DEATH OF A MECHANICAL GENiuS.—At Nottingham, 
aged seventy, Mr. William Skelton, of Back-lane. The de- 
ceased was a man of extensive genius and acquirements. He 
was originally a shoemaker, but this occupation not agreeing 
with his health, he in early life turned his attention to making 
the smaller implements used in the hosiery and lace: manufac- 
tures, which require great care and precision in their construc- 
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tion, and in which England excels all other nations. Until the 
invention of bobbinet, his skill was principally directed to making 
lace needles, points, and guides, and such was their excellent 
temper and execution, that they were preferred to those of any of 
his contemporaries. The first bobbinet machines had the regu- 
lating springs pressing on the side of the bobbin, in consequence of 
which the bobbins were made so thin, that a double tier was 
made as fine as a single tier now is. We believe that the idea of 
fixing the spring on the edge of the bobbin was suggested by 
John Irving, but he was wholly incapable of executing it, and, 
after experiment on experiment for near twelve months, at con- 
siderable expense, Skelton succeeded in making perfect the small 
nib which enters between the sides of the bobbin, and thus 
enabled them to hold double the quantity of thread, being made 
double the thickness, but occupying the same room. Such was 
the importance of this discovery, that (to use the words of Mr. 
Heathcoat, now M.P. for Tiverton), ‘‘ The man who perfected 
and made that spring was the founder of the bobbinet trade, and 
not me,’’ as without it the pieces could not have been made of 
sufficient length to have established the manufacture. No man 
in this district understood the formation of the intertwining of 
the threads of foreign-constructed laces so well as the deceased. 
The specimens made of coarse string, for the direction of the me- 
chanics in their formation, were lent to the Board of Trade, but 
they were found too unique and valuable to be returned, though 
often applied for. Upon the subject of foreign laces, he was 
often consulted by the ablest mechanics, and his loss at the 
present crisis will be felt as a great misfortune. One particular 
article, the pusher bobbin spring, which had two opposite nibs, 
was peculiar to himself, and of this he engrossed the whole ma- 
nufacture, many attempts being made by others who failed to 
produce them. This may be confidently said—had not Skelton 
produced the spring, there would have been no levers or bobbi- 
net produced.— Nottingham Mercury. 


MR. CARPUE. 

We regret to announce that this celebrated surgeon died on 
Friday evening last, at his residence in Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square, after a protracted illness. The immediate cause of his 
death, we understand, was dropsy. Mr. Carpue was well known 
some years ago as a veteran reformer, not only of the abuses in 
his own profession, but also of those which affect the common 
weal. In times of great political excitement, during the elec- 
tions, he was ever to be found at his post, either on the hustings 


at Covent-garden, or actively engaged in canvassing in support 


of his own peculiar opinions. Jn the medical profession he was 
known as one of the most stern and uncompromising of all the 
opponents of the College of Surgeons, by the governing body of 
which, to their eternal disgrace, he was constantly refused a seat at 
the council, though eminently entitled to it by his rank in the pro- 
fession, and surgical and anatomical attainments. Mr. Carpue 
was scarcely known as a writer, his principal, indeed we believe, 
his only work being ‘‘ On the Taliacotian Operation,” and ‘* On 
the High Operation of the Stone.’’ As a lecturer on anatomy 
and surgery, his style of lecturing was peculiar, but eminently 
successful. Shortly after the opening of the Brighton Railway, 
Mr. Carpue, who had then retired from public and professional 
life, excepting his appointment at the vaccine establishment, was 
travelling on that railway, when that fearful accident happened 
by which so many lives were sacrificed. Two of Mr. Carpue’s 
servants were killed on this occasion, and he himself was most 
seriously injured. For a while but little hope was entertained of 
his recovery, his sufferings were dreadful ; and even when appa- 
rently cured, he still complained of great oppression at the chest, 
and difficulty of breathing. How far this accident may have laid 
the foundation of the disease which ultimately destroyed him, we 
are unprepared to state; but he himself having, after it had oc- 
curred, expressed his firm conviction that it would be his death, 
he proceeded against the company by civil action, and recovered 
100/, damages. From that time to his death, nothing was 
known of him by the public. He lived altogether retired, and 
free from the turmoils which had engaged the greater part of a 
long live. He was 84 years old.— Observer. 


M. JACQUEMIN. 

Among the deaths announced in the papers is that of M. Jac- 
quemin, known, amongst the literary men of that capital, as 
the author of a number of vaudevilles and of a Biography of Cele- 
brated Men; but who, since the Revolution of 1830, has dis- 
charged the functions of a commissary of police. In the latter 
capacity he has found means to distinguish himself, by acts of 
moral courage and intelligent readiness of resource. Amid the 
terrors of the cholera, when the old cry of ‘‘ poisoners”’ was re- 
vived, M. Jacquemin saved a poor wretch from the hands of the 
mob, who were on the point of sacrificing him to the belief that 
some sweetmeats found on his person were poisoned, by eating 
them before the eyes of the furious populace—the only kind of 
yo rere that could have met the imminence of the crisis.— 

m. 





The Paris papers announce the death, at St. Cloud, in the 75t® 
year of his r= of M. de Sénancourt,—a writer among whose 
works the ‘‘ Obermann’’ may be named as that by which he is 
most widely and popularly known.—At Halle, at the age of 55, 
of the archeologist, Herr Dorow, author of many works, in 
German, French, and Italian; of which his ‘* Voyage Archeolo- 
gique dans 1’Ancienne Etrurie,”’ published at Paris in 1829, has 
obtained a European reputation. Herr Dorow was the founder 
of the celebrated Museum of Germanic Antiquities at Bonn. 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


[Every person feels the want of an honest informant to direct him where 
the best commodities of all kinds are tobe purchased. New inventions 
for use or ornament are daily produced, which would be cordially wel« 
comed if their merits were made known. An advertisement alone can 
not be trusted. An impartial reporter is wanted in whom the public 
can confide. This department of Tux Critic will endeavour to fulfil 
that duty. To aid the design, correspondents are requested to inform 
our readers of any new production for use or ornament they may try 
and prove, of the places where the best commodities of any kind are to 
be | gern and so forth. Of course no anonymous communication 
will be attended to. ] 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY. 


View1ne this enterprise as a great experiment in science— 
one which, if successful, will do for agriculture very much 
that which the introduction of steam has done for manufac- 
tures, deeming it to be fraught, not only with great pecuniary 
benefit to the community, but as a measure largely promoting 
health ; assured that it will increase incalculably the produce 
of our soil, and not improbably convert England from an im- 
porting into an exporting country, we have watched with great 
interest the progress of the society of scientific and practical 
men, who had united for the purpose of carrying out the plan ; 
and from time to time we have put our readers in possession of 
the evidence on which they were proceeding, and the arrange- 
ments by which the great design was proposed to be effected. 

It is now our gratifying duty to announce that the obstacles 
that always impede the adoption of a novelty have been over- 
come. Before this reaches our readers the Bill will have been 
presented by the members for Middlesex and Westminster,who 
have promised their cordial aid in the carrying out of a plan of 
such great nationalimportance. The approval of the authori- 
ties has been secured, and in a few weeks the sanction of the 
Legislature will be given to an undertaking which must interest 
alike the statesman, the philanthropist, the landlord, the 
farmer, the capitalist. The best evidence of its soundness in 
the estimation of those most competent to form a judgment, is 
afforded by the fact, that, amid the wreck of so many other 
propositions, this has gone on growing steadily in strength, 
until now it has arrived at the last stage of maturity, and waits 
but the fiat of Parliament to be carried into execution. 

As we shall have frequent occasion to return to it during 
its progress through the Legislature, and as we propose to lay 
before our readers extracts from the interesting portions of the 
evidence, and perhaps sketches of the plan by which the dis- 
tribution is to be effected, we will not further dwell upon it 
now than to announce the fact of its satisfactory progress. 
We may, however, add, that a report has been framed by Mr. 
Smiru, of Deanston, whose fame as the most accomplished 
living agriculturist is the best guarantee that whatever proceeds 
from him may be relied upon, in which are detailed the experi- 
ments tried, and their remarkable results. This interesting 
document we hope next week to be enabled to lay before our 
readers, whom doubtless it will surprise as much as it 
astonished us, familiar as we had become with the subject. 

Tue past month has indeed been productive of much novelty in 
scientific research, and in addition to those discoveries we have 
already recorded, there are yet two others equally valuable re- 
quiring notice at our hands. During the month the Royal Soci- 
ety has been occupied in the reading of anew and important paper 
by Professor Faraday, ‘‘on new magnetic actions,” and ‘‘on 
the magnetic condition of all matter,” being a continuation of 
his experimental researches in electricity. To all our scientific 
readers it is well known that, if an electrified wire be suspended 
freely over the poles of a magnet, it will a itself at right. 
angles to the magnet, while a bar of iron, under the same circum- 
stances, takes up a position coincident with the direction of the 
magnetic forces, or directly over the poles of the magnet. Now, 
it appears by the late researches of Mr. Faraday, that all matter 
is subject to the magnetic force in one or other of these two ways, 
as universally, as to the gravitating the electric the cohesive and 
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the chemical forces. Thus, for example, if a bar of glass, com- 
posed of silicated borate of lead, be suspended freely by a silk 
thread over the poles of an electro-magnet, it will arrange itself 
at right angles to the line of magnetic force. A bar of bismuth 
substituted for the glass will do the same—while nickel, iron, and 
cobalt will take up a position coincident with the lines of magne- 
tic force. Thus all matter, in reference to magnetism, may be 
divided into two classes—the one to which iron belongs, and 
which has, for a long time past, received the denomination of 
magnetics: the other in which bismuth may be taken as the 
type, and which Mr. Faraday calls di magnetics. Follow- 
ing up this inquiry, the author has examined a great num- 
ber of bodies, with a view to ascertain their relation to 
this classification, and the results may be thus briefly stated : 
No gaseous body of any kind, whether in a state of rarefac- 
tion or condensation, appears to be affected by magnetism. In 
compound bodies the magnetic properties depend on thuse of 
their elements, and they become magnetic or di-magnetic, ac- 
cording to the predominance of one or other condition in their 
constituents. Magnetics, as is well known, exhibit the pheno- 
mena of polarity, that is to say, they attract or repel each other 
according to a definite law, evidenced in the repulsion of the 
north pole of a magnetic needle, and the attraction of the south 
by the north pole of another magnet, and vice versd. Di-mag- 
netics, on the contrary, have no such action, and exhibit no such 
phenomena. Substances divided into minute fragments or re- 
duced to a fine powder obey the same law as the mass, moving 
in lines, which may be termed di-magnetic curves, as distin- 
guished from the well known magnetic curves. Finely powdered 
bismuth sprinkled on paper over the poles of a magnet exhibits 
these di-magnetic curves remarkably well. The whole of these 
facts are resolved by the author into the simple law that mag- 
netics are attracted, di-magnetics repelled, by either pole of a 
magnet. Such isa brief resumé of this important communica- 
tion, which we doubt not will appear at length in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. In reference to this universal action of 
the magnetic force, with which we are daily becoming better 
acquainted, the author observes : —‘‘ Small as the magnetic force 
appears to be in the limited field of our experiments, yet when 
estimated by dynamic effects on masses of matter, it is found to 
be vastly more energetic than even the mighty power of gravita- 
tion, which binds together the whole universe! And there can 


be no doubt that it acts a most important part in nature, and 
conduces to some great purpose of utility to the system of the 


earth and its inhabitants.’’ The second point of interest to 
which we would advert, is the use of polarized instead of ordi- 
nary light for the Daguerreotype, as proposed in a paper recently 
read by Mr. Nott before the Society of Arts. In this way, he 
says, that he ‘‘ found the objects in deep shadow, and those in 
sunlight were taken down with equal precision, without the 
slightest trace of solarization, exhibiting a sunlight view of the 
greatest truth and beauty, in which the transparency of the 
shadows, and the effect of distance, produced by an exquisite 
gradation of tint, are such as art could scarcely hope to imitate.’ 
—Daily News. 

A NEw PROJECTILE.— Mr. M‘Cartey, who is connected with 
the navy-yard at Brooklyn, (U. S.) has invented a new species 
of artillery, which will discharge thirty balls in a minute, or one 
every two seconds, for hours together, in succession, and this by 
mechanical power alone, without gunpowder, chemical substance, 
or any other preparation. It is effected by merely putting the 
balls into a hopper and letting the ordnance throw them out with 
immepse momentum at the rate of one every two seconds. On 
one occasion, Mr. M‘Cartey exhibited the operation of this in 
the navy-yard. From twelve to twenty pieces of solid timber 
were united together, forming one compact body. Against this 
piece of wooden breastwork Mr. M‘Cartey opened the battery of 
his piece of ordnance, and in less than ten minutes the whole 
solid breastwork was utterly demolished and shivered to splinters 
by the powerful and rapid succession of discharges upon it. The 
simplicity of this invention is one of its most singular features. 
The secret of it is known and recorded in history, from the time 
when David went forth with sling and stone to combat the proud 
Goliath. The principle of this new invention is simply a modi- 
fication of the principle of the sling, applied to machinery, in 
connection with a tube or gun, throwing out a discharge of balls. 
The machine is so constructed that on putting in at one end the 
balls to be discharged, a rotary motion is produced by means of 
a crank, and, by a few rapid revolutions, each ball receives a force 
and momentum equal to that communicated by any quantity of 
gunpowder. When this has been done, a slide starts and allows 
each ball to escape in succession from the chamber into a tube, 
when they are thrown to almost any distance and with unerring 
aim. For this invention a patent has been taken out at Washing- 
ton.—New York Herald. 

A newly-invented musket-ball has been tried at Vincennes, and 
produced effects similar to those of the cylindro-conical ball. 
This new missile consists of the ball having a nail run through 
its centre, and is put into the musket with the point towards the 





muzzle. This is said to make it carry further and with greater 
precision.— Galignani. 

The Sherborne Journal gives the following statement respect- 
ing the farm of the Reverend A. Huxtable, at Sutton Waldron :— 
‘« Our readers may recollect a reference made at Sturminster to 
the value of dead horses, reduced with sulphuric acid, as manure. 
We were not fortunate enough to visit the farm at a time when 
this process was going on ; but we witnessed something that will 
astonish the incredulous still more—the dissolving of rats for the 
same purpose. All the vermin caught in the farm are thrown 
into sulphuric acid; by which they are soon converted into 
manure as valuable as bone-dust. Thus, on animproved system 
of farming, the very pests and scourges of the farmer may be 
converted to his advantage.’’ 


JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


[We shall be obliged by contributions of interesting cases and novel 
phenomena observed by our readers throughout the country; each case 
must be verified by the name and address of the correspondent for our 
private assurance of its authenticity; but the name will be withheld 
from the public if desired by the writer. The object of this division of 
Tue Critic is to preserve a record of the progress of Mental Philo- 
sophy, and to form a body of facts from which at a future time some 
general principles and rational theory may be deduced. But, never- 
theless, we shall occasionally give place to any brief comments or con- 
jectures which may appear to deserve consideration or help to throw 
light upon the subject. We entreat the cordial assistance of the friends 
4 Mental Philosophy throughout the world to make this a complete 
record of the progress of the science.] 

Mr. SpenceR Haut (from the Derbyshire Courier).—Mes- 

merism is no new thing, nor is the opposition of medical men to 

its sanative tendencies a novel incident in the profession. Poor 

Harvey, who asserted his discovery that the blood circulates 

through our bodies as it does, was judged by a great part of the 

faculty of his day to be little short of a madman. But he pro- 
claimed a fact, and it has eternized his name; and if oblivion 
had not blotted out the names of his opponents, the very obloquy 
heaped upon him would have recoiled upon them, and attached 
to their memory a notoriety as unenviable as it would have been 
deserved. Mesmer exhibited realities, as do his followers now ; 
and, singular though it be, yet, as Mr. Spencer Hall very justly 
observes, in his ‘‘ Mesmeric Experiences,’’ while the exclusive 
doctors of our day are denying the use of mesmerism, the com- 
mon people are curing each other by it. There was something 
extremely pleasing in the urbanity, intelligence, and poetic fancy 
of Mr. Spencer Hall. Born in humble life, and doomed, doubt- 
less, to all the disadvantages of such a birth, he nevertheless 
gave delightful proofs that a native energy of soul, and a mind 
of no ordinary endowments, had prompted him to a high state of 
self-culture, and warmed him in the pursuit, and enabled him to 
acquire a large amount of knowledge—knowledge, manifestly 

both of a refined and solid character. He evidently has been a 

nursling of nature: and having traversed her scenes with a 

warm and expanding heart, and drank largely into her spirit, he 

now devoutly worships in her temple, catching beauty from her 
flowers, majesty from her mountains, grandeur from her hills and 
dales, and amplitude and imagery from her expanded domains. 

Apart from the mysterious and absorbing nature of the subject 

on which he was speaking, it was truly an edifying treat to listen 

to the effusions of such a spirit, and sweet and gladdening to wit- 
ness the outgushing of such a heart ; as it was also an inspiriting 

Opportunity for seeing to what an elevation a man may raise 

himself in the scale of thinking beings by his own unassisted 

efforts. Whatever Mesmerism may be in itself, it is, while in 
the hands of Mr. Spencer Hall, an exceedingly intellectual and 
attractive subject ; and we say to all who are anxious to know 
** How far beyond 
The praise of mortals, may the eternal growth 
Of Nature, to perfection half-divine, 
Expand the blooming soul—’’ 

—to all who have any love for what is noble in purpose in man, 

and iofinitely wise in design, and wonderful in operation, in the 

handiwork of our Creator—let them attend and hear his lectures, 
and see for themselves the facts and results.of mesmerism. To 
the curious, there is sufficient to draw from the grave among 
them the language of astonishment, and much to subdue the less 
thoughtful number into ‘‘ expressive silence.’’ ‘fo the pious, 
too, there is much to convince how intensely susceptible, though 
fallen, we still are of harmony; as also to inform them how 
surely heavenward are the emotions excited by its influence, 
while the details of its curative tendencies are as eminently cal- 
culated to ‘‘ touch the consenting hearts’ of the benevolent as 
its occult though veritable nature invitingly offers a wide field of 
investigation to the faculty: but for the latter, it requires the 
heart and intellect of such men as Calvert Holland to treat it 
manfully. 

POWER OF DISTINGUISHING CoLouRS IN A MAN BLIND 

FROM INFANCY. By J. Black, M.D. Glasgow.—Mr. Thomp- 

son lost his sight, when twenty months old, by a second attack 
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of small-pox; notwithstanding this, he could with great ease 
distinguish one colour from another, refuting that common saying, 
*¢ that such a one is no more able to judge of this or that thing 
than a blind man is of colours.’’ He could impart all kinds of 
colours to all kinds of cloth, and what is still more remarkable, 
all shades of colours. He was by trade a dyer, and followed that 
occupation, unassisted, with great success for a period of fifty-five 
years. The drysalter that supplied him with dye-stuffs says, no 
man was a better judge of their qualities than Mr. Thompson. 
I inquired, how he was able to give lighter and darker shades to 
his goods? This he did by submitting them to a longer or 
shorter process; and how he was able to distinguish the goods 
that were clouded from those that were uniformly coloured? 
** That is more than I can tell,’’ said he, and I believe he spoke 
the truth when he said so; for when one of the external senses 
is destroyed, or constitutionally wanting, the rest, in conse- 
quence of frequent employment, are in most cases endowed with 
an extraordinary degree of energy, as if the share of sensorial 
power, naturally belonging to the lost organs, was distributed 
among the rest and modified to their respective uses; and the 
facility with which Mr. Thompson managed every department of 
his intricate business is an interesting example of what has just 
now been stated. He seemed to understand the common rules 
of perspective. After reading to him a description of a land- 
scape, I asked him if he saw it in his mind’s eye? He said, 
‘* Perfectly well.’’ The writer first brings into view a stream, 
then, beyond the stream is a level plain, which is bounded by a 
circle of high mountains, at the same time stretching out his arm 
to different lengths, which represented the distances of the dif- 
ferent objects mentioned. This strengthens a declaration of Pro- 
fessor Reid’s, ‘‘ That sight discovers almost nothing which the 
blind may not comprehend.” I informed him that if his sight could 
be restored by an operation, the objects which he conceived to 
be at a distance would appear to his eye as all on one line, and 
he would have to learn only by experience to judge of their dis- 
tance. But this doctrine he was slow to believe. I informed 
him that the patients who were couched by Cheselden, Wardrop, 
and others, thought every thing they saw touched their eyes ; 


‘* It may be so,” says he; ‘ but, as this is a lesson I will | 
never need to learn, I will say nothing more on the subject.” | 


Mr. Thompson’s life shews what patience and perseverance will 
accomplish. His parents died when he was young; and though 
the greatest object left in a large family, yet without his aid they 
would have been left destitute. He had an excellent constitu- 
tion, was temperate in his habits, of a cheerful disposition, and 
fond of music.— Medical Times. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


A NOTICE in another place announces a great enlarge- 
ment and the adoption of many improvements in the 
plan of Tue Critic. We propose, however, still to 
continue to supply booksellers and keepers of circulating 
libraries with one copy for their own use at the bare cost 
of stamp and paper, which will in future be 23d. per 
number, or 5s. 5d. for the half year, commencing from 
the 1st of January last. Jn future, a volume will be com- 
pleted half-yearly. 

As we are about to issue a great number of Prospec- 
tuses announcing the enlargement of THE Critic, 
booksellers will oblige by distributing them ; and it will 
be esteemed a favour if our friends will inform us how 
we may forward them a parcel free of expense. 


OPINIONS OF THE CRITIC, 
(From the Nottingham Review.) 
The Critic. Nos. 53, 55, and 56. January, 1846. 
A thorougly impartial weekly review, as completely free from the 
spirit of party as possible, containing notices of literature, art, 
and science, written in a fair and candid spirit, and displaying 
great talent and information on the part of the editors. We do 
not notice it as a new publication strictly speaking, as the num- 
bers above-named will show, but to pronounce judgment on its 
merits after a year’s acquaintance, and to do our best to secure 
for it the attention and support which it so well deserves. The 
whole spirit of the publication is liberal, in the philosophical and 
not in the party sense of the term; that is to say new light is 
welcomed—novel theories are allowed fair play, and it is not 
assumed that because an hypothesis may be startling, it is there- 
fore preposterous. This is one great cause of our feeling in its 
favour. We are so thoroughly sick and tired of all mere parties, 
be they political, theological, or scientific, that we welcome with 
joy the influence of a broader and more healthy spirit, and are 
ee to secure for the pages which diffuse it, a general 
pe: . 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Bev. Dr. Dispin—We regret to hear of the hopeless 
state of health of this literary veteran, whose bibliographical and 
other works acquired so large a share of public attention. At 
the time when the old-book rage was at the highest, Dr. D. 
led the battle-van ; and his splendid editions and enthusiastic 
example contributed much to the effect, when the Roxburghe 
Club and the Roxburghe sale made so much noise in the world. 
The doctor has, we hear, been twice affected with apoplectic 
seizures ; and being now in his 76th year, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that nature can sufficiently rally against so fearful an 
adversary, so as to restore the sufferer to an active or even much 
of conscious life.—Literary Gazette. 

Ata recent sitting of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Ber- 
lin, M. Encke, the astronomer, produced eleven small manu- 
script woks by Leibnitz, all unpublished, on mathematica! sub- 
jects, lately discovered at Saizwedel by Dr. Gerhard, Director of 
the Royal Gymnasium in the latter town. M. Encke, at the 
same time, read a letter from M. Gerbard, in which he an- 
nouaces that, along with these manuscripts, he has found ano- 
ther, which is a copy, in the handwritiog of Leibnitz, of an 
unpublished treatise by Blaise Pascal, entitled ‘‘ Generatio Coni- 
sectionum,”’ and which has been hitherto supposed to be lost. 
The following is what was known cf this treatise. Leibnitz, in 
a letter, which bears the date of ‘‘ Paris, 30th August, 1676’’ 
(and still in existence), addressed to M. Périer, the nephew of 
Pascal, and giving an account of the posthumous MS. works of 
that illustrious savant—which had been remitted to him by the 
heirs of Pascal, that he might examine them, and point out those 
| which it would be desirable to publish—mentions particularly 
the treatise in question; speaking of it in terms of high praise, 
|and remarking that it might be produced at once, ‘‘ being a 
finished work, and in a condition to be handed over to the 
printer.”’ 

Victor Hugo is engaged on a new drama, of which ‘‘ Mazarin"’ 





is the subject. 


REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

| From Jan. 31 to Feb. 7. 

| NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 

| A Register lies at Tue CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
| the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
| town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
| The weekly list will be regularly inseried in this depart- 
| ment of Tur Critic, and no charge will be made either 

| for registration or for publication in Tue Criric. Par- 

| ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 

LBIsT OF NEW SookS. 





Anderson’s (late Rev. Robt.) Life and Letters, 3rd edit. fe. 8vo. 
6s. cl.—Artizan, a Monthly Journal of Operative Arts, Vol. 
I. New Series, 4to. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Bogue’s European Library, Vol. IV. ‘* Roscoe’s Life of Leo X."” 
with Portrait, Vol. I. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Bogue’s European 
Library, Vol. I. ‘‘ Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 2nd 
edit. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Bohn’s Standard Library, Vol. I. 
* Roscoe’s Life and Pontificate of Leo X.” Vol. I. post Svo. 
3s. 6d. cl.—Bohn’s Standard Library, Vol. II. ‘* Robt. Hail’s 
Miscellaneons Works,’’ post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Bray’s (Mrs.) 
Novels, Vol. 10. ‘* Courtenay of Walreddon,’’ fc. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
—Baker’s (S.) Remarks on the Merchant-Seaman’s or Mas- 
ters’ Roll Funds, 12mo. 1s. swd.—Beauties of Isaac Barrow, 
D.D. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Court Intrigues, a Novel, by W. Peake, esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1l. 11s. 6d. bds.—Cooke’s (G. W. esq.) Act for Enclosure of 
Commons in England and Wales, with Treatise on Law of 
Commons, 12mo. 12s. bds. 

Dover’s (Lord) Lives of the Most Eminent Sovereigns of 
Modern Europe, 2nd edit. 12mo. reduced to 4s. cl.—David- 
son’s (G. F.) Trade and Travel in the Far East, post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cl. 

Fallacies of Building Societies, a Letter to Rev. J. Sherman, 
12mo. 6d. swd. 

Hiley’s (R.) Arithmetical Companion, 2nd edit. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
—Heron’s (R. H. esq.) Palestrina, a Metrical Romance, 8vo. 
8s. 6d. cl.—Heath’s New Gallery of British Eagravings, Part 
I. 1s. 6d. swd. 

Keppel’s (Hon. H.) Narrative of Expedition to Borneo, of 
H. M.S. Dido, 2 vols. 8vo. 11, 12s. cl. 

Laing’s (S.) Notes on the Rise, Progress, &c. of the German 
Catholic Church, 2nd edit. fc. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Manual of Devotion and Christian Instruction for School Boys, 
18mo. 1s. 3d. cl.—Miles’s (Wm. esq.) Horse’s Foot; and, 
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How to Keep it Sound, imp. 8vo. 78. cl.—Modern Orator, 
‘ Lord Erskine’s Speeches,”” royal 8vo. 5s. swd., 6s. cl.— 
Morris’s (J. W.) Brief Recollections of Robert Hall, 2nd edit. 
portrait. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Norton’s (Hon. Mrs.) Child of the Islands, 2nd edit. crown 8vo. 
12s. cl.—Naturalist’s Library, Vol. V. People’s Edition, fc. 
Svo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Poole’s (Rev. G. A.) Churches ; their Structure, Arrangement, 
and Decoration, new edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. gilt.—Primer of 
the Irish Language, with Copious Reading Lessons, 12mo. 
3s. bd.—Parlour Novelist, Vol. I. ‘‘ Tales of the O’Hara 
Family,’ fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl., 2s. swd. 

Revelations of Russia, 3rd edit. revised and brought down to 
present time, 2 vols. post 8vo. 11. 1s. cl: 

Sophoclis Trageediz Superstites, edited by W. Linwood, M.A. 
8vo. 1€s. cl._—Simms’s (W. Gilmore) Wigwam and the Cabin, 
Second Series, 16mo. 3s. 6d. cl. (American Library).—Sir 
Roger de Coverley, a Tale of the Court of Charles II. by 
Author of ‘‘ Maids of Honour,’’ 3 vols. royal 12mo. 
11. 11s. 6d. bds.—Smith’s (Rev. J.) Way of Salvation Set 
Forth, 32mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Tales from the German of Zschokke, Second Series, 16mo. 
3s. 6d. cl. (American Library.)—Teale’s (T. P.) Practical 
Treatise on Abdominal Hernia, 8vo. 15s. cl. 

Virgil, Georgics, with Text of Heyne, translated by W. Sewell, 
B.D. 18mo. 3s. 6d. el. 3 

Winter’s (J. W.) Horse in Health and Disease, with a Digest of 
Veterinary Practice, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Year Book of Facts for 1846, with portrait of Herschel, fc. Svo. 
6s. cl. 





BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tue Criric, stating prices. 


The First Report of the National Temperance Society. 








GLEANINGS, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


A MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION is about to be formed at Strat- 
ford, and from the interest manifested by the promoters of the 
undertaking, little doubt remains but that the project will be 


easily and successfully accomplished. 

GERMAN POLITENESS.—The Frankfort Journal gives the 
following anecdote :—‘‘ About a week ago the Duke of Nassau, 
while walking on the banks of the Rhine, near Mayence, asked a 
boatman whether the river continued to rise? ‘ You,’ replied 
the man, using a term equivalent to calling the Duke a stupid 
ass, ‘ have been walking an hour here, and ask me whether the 
water rises!’ The Duke turned away laughing. ‘Do you 
know whom you have been talking to?’ asked a second boat- 
man to the first. ‘ No! who was he?’ ‘ Why, it was the Duke 
of Nassau |’ ‘ Well, I am glad I was not rude!’ ”’ 

A CoupLet By Queen ELizasetru.—Sir Andrew Noel, 
Kot., of Dalby in Leicestershire, father of Edward, Viscount 
Campden, was a person of great note in his day, and lived in 
such magnificence as to vie with the highest nobility. Fuller 
says, “‘ that for person, parentage, grace, gesture, valour, and 
many other excellent parts, Sir Andrew Noel was the first gen- 
tleman at court.”” He was knighted by the queen, by whom he 
was much favoured ; but the expenses consequent.on his mode of 
living forced him to alienate his manor of Dalby, which elicited 
from his royal mistress the following lines :— 

“ The word of denial, a letter of fifty, 
Is that gentleman’s name who will never be thrifty.”’ 

Free For A Biast.—The Barony of Pennycuick, the pro- 
perty of Sir George Clerk, Bart. is held by a singular tenure ; 
the proprietor being bound to sit upon a large rocky fragment, 
called the Buckstane, and wind three blasts of a horn, when the 
king shall come to hunt on the Borough Muir, near Edinburgh. 
Hence the family have adopted as their crest ‘‘ a demi forester 
tay winding a horn,’’ with the motto ‘‘ Free for a blast.’’ 

e beautiful mansion of Pennycuick is much admired, both for 
its architecture and picturesque situation, 

‘* That fair dome, where suit is paid, 
By blast of bugle free.” 

Mary, Lapy Honywoop.—Of this lady, who was daughter 
and co-heir of Robert Waters, esq. of Lenham, in Kent, and 
wife of Sir Robert Honywood, of Pett, in Charing, it is recorded 
that at her decease she had no less than 367 lawful descendants 
then living; 16 children, 114 grandchildren, 228 great grand- 
children, and 9 great great grandchildren. The following sin- 
gular story is related of the same remarkable woman : falling at 
one time in a low desponding state of mind, she was impressed 
with the idea that she should be damned, and exclaiming in a 
paroxysm of the malady, “1 shall be lost as surely as that glass 





is broken,’’ she flung thrice with violence a glass which she hap- 
pened to have in her hand, on a marble slab, by which she was 
standing, but the glass rebounded each time, and did not break. 
The story adds, that the circumstance wrought a complete cure, 
and had more effect in composing her pam than the reaso 

of all the great divines whom she had consulted. A portrait 
was painted of her in the act of flinging the glass. She died at 
Markshall, in Essex, in 1620, in the 93rd year of her age, and in 
the 44th of her widowhood. 

Mexican SatuTe.—The Mexicans salute their new-born 
infants in this manner :—*‘‘ Child, thou art come into the world 
to suffer ; endure, and hold thy peace.”” What the child says to 
the Mexican in reply, is not stated. 

THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH IN AMERICA.—In the course 
of a year from this time, there is reason to believe that the 
most distant sections of the Union will be connected by magnetic 
telegraphs. The Newark Daily Advertiser says that Messrs. 
Stephens and Thomas, of Belleville, New Jersey, have under- 
taken a great proportion of the contracts for furnishing copper 
wire for the various lines of the magnetic telegraph now in pro- 
gress in this country. Subjoined is a list of the lines they have 
already or nearly completed, with the number of miles of tele- 
graph, the routes, it should be noted, not being in all cases the 
most direct :— 


New York to Philadelphia .............. 150 miles. 

Boston to Lowell............ cocces | 6='SB 

Buffalo to Lockport......... 30 

Utica to Little Falls. . 20 

Harrisburg to Lancaster.... 39 

New York to Buffalo 450 

Philadelphia to Baltimore ..........+-+- 150 

New York to Boston .. .sssessseeescers 240 

1,107 miles. 

The wire averages about 17,0001bs. to a hundred miles ; so that 
these contracts will amount to about 188,190lbs. of copper wire. 
Messrs. Stephens and Thomas have also just entered into a con- 
tract for furnishing the wire for the Atlantic, Lake, and Mississippi 
Telegraph Company, which has recently been organized for con- 
necting the Atlantic States and the Mississippi Valley, including 
the Ohio and Lake country. The route between the Atlantic 
and the Ohio will constitute the first section ; that between the 
Ohio and the lakes (at Detroit) the second section; that between 
Wheeling and Cincinnati the third section ; and so onward in the 
prolongation of these and other lines to the Mississippi at St. 
Louis and elsewhere, which continuations will be divided into 
sections of proper extent; including, in the south-westerly 
branch, Frankfort, Louisville, Evansville, Kaskaskia, &c. ; and 
in the north-westerly route, St. Joseph’s, Chicago, Milwaukie, 
Dubuque, Burlington, Quincy, &c.; while central sections will, 
in due time, be continued between Columbus, Indianapolis, and 
Springfield, thence to St. Louis, so as to include state capitals 
as far as practicable in connection with the commercial cities.— 
Lexington True American. 

The following is the epitaph of Isabella Polwhele, the second 
daughter of Degory Polwhele, esq. of Polwhele in Cornwall, and 
the wife of Richard Chiverton, esq. of Trehunsey ; she died 25th 
May, 1631, and was buried in Quethiock church: — 


My birth was in the month of May, 
And in that month my nuptial day. 

In May a mayde, a wife, a mother ; 
And now in May not one nor other. 
So flowers do flourish, so they fade ; 
So things to be undone are made. 

My stalk here withers ; yet there bee 
Some lively branches sproute from me ; 
On which bestowe thine April rayne, 
So they the livelier may remayne : 

But here forebeare—for why ? ’tis said 
Tears fit the living, not the dead. 


The late Rev. Richard Polwhele of Polwhele—the poet, essayist, 
and historian—was representative of Thomas Polwhele, Isabella 
Chiverton’s brother. 


Aw ArcHITEcT’s SIGNATURE.—The following inscription is 
on a door-head which leads up to the belfry on the south front 
of Melrose Abbey :— 


1, John Murdo, sometyme called was I, 
Born in Paris certainelye, 

And had in charge the mason worke 

Of Sancte Androys, the High Kirke : 
Pray to God and Mary baith 

To keepe this holy Kirke free skaithe. 


Seven needles have been extracted from the left arm of a young 
woman at Sheffield. How they got into her body is a mystery. 
ane years since a great many were drawn from one of her 

ngers, 
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Srrance Story.—The Constitutionnel has the following 
ph :—‘‘ Every one passing along the Rue des 


strange paragra| 
Marmousets, during several months past, must have observed a 


iece of ground vacant of every kind of building. It is stated 
that the owner of the spot having pulled down a very old 
house that stood upon it, intended to erect a new one on its site ; 
but, on digging for the foundation, a medal was found in [a 
fect state of preservation, on which was inscribed, ‘ Defense 
*elever un nouvel edifice sur ce terrain maudit.’ This becoming 
known to the authorities, they, in compliance with the legend, 
commanded the works for the new building to be suspended for 
the present. According to the traditions of old Paris, collected 
by Dulaure, the house lately pulled down must have stood on the 
spot of that of the butcher who sold human flesh for food, and 
some person of influence had afterwards obtained permission to 
build upon the ground, on the express condition that that house 
should be the last.” 

TRANSIT TO AND FROM INDIA.—A correspondent of one of 
our late Indian journals gives a plan of a railroad on which ships 
and their cargoes may be conveyed across the Isthmus of Suez. 
It is to have eight lines of rails, on two of which ordinary car- 

mayrun. The Englishman of Calcutta objects to it only 
on account of the cost of transport by such means. 

Mrs. GLoverR.—On Thursday evening the dramatic corps 
and the congenial amateurs at the Haymarket paid a gratifying 
tribute to the talents and worth of this lady. 

Why is the meat supplied to the Poor-law union workhouses 
—~ ase the easiest of digestion ?—Because it is always tender 
meat. 

The other day as a flock of pigeons flew over the house of a 

mtleman at Locharron, he shot one of the birds. It dropped 

lown the chimney into a pot of soup which hung over the fire !— 
Inverness Courier. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The following is the moderate scale of charges for Advertisements 
adopted by Tux Critic :— 
For 6 lines and under....... Casnmns 58. 
For every three lines above ........ Is. 

The volumes of Tuk Critic neatly half-bound, as completed, for 4s. 6d. 
each, if the numbers be forwarded to the office. The stamped edition 
may be sent by post with the ends open, and a letter of advice should 
contain directions how it is to be returned. 

A ny oye on a novel and convenient plan, for preserving the numbers 
of the current volume of Tur Critic may be had at the office, or by 
order, of any bookseller in the country, price 4s. 6d. 

Tue Critic may also be had in monthly parts, sewed in a wrapper, 
price 1s. 6d. each. 








Co Readers and Correspondents. 


Mrs. Caudle’s Courtship does not suit us, 

The Maidens of Provence is too long for us. 

Dudley Castle will not do; and some stanzas on the ruins of the same 
edifice are likewi ited to our 

E. M. R. and others when space permits. 

Suffering and Prayer does not quite come up to our standard of poetry. 

D. T. G.—The French Pronouncing Dictionary noticed a fortnight 





since. 

The Song of Death, by Mrs. Bartholomew, when space permits. 

H. Rivis.—Thanks for the information. It is impossible always to 
avoid such impositions. 

Autumnal Beauty wants polish. 

Owing toan accident we have been ypelled to postp to next week 
our review of Mr. Pierce’s able and complete ee of the 
Marquess Wellesley, which Mr. Bentley has just published. 








M ETROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE 
COMPANY. 
: (Registered Provisionally.) 
Estimated Capital for the Metropolis, 1,500,000/. 
Capital to be first raised, 300,000/. in 15,000 Shares of 20/. each. 
Deposit 12. per Share. 
PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE, 
William Ayrton, esq. 39, Dorset square 
William James Baily, esq. Shenley House, Stony Stratford 
Hon. W. Cowper, M.P. 
Pan ee. Cox, esq. 1, Torrington square, and 3, Crown office row, 
‘emple 
H. P. Fuller, esq. 112, Piccadilly 
W. A. Guy, esq. M.D. Professor of King’s College, 15, Bloomsbury 


uare 

Seema Edward Hall, esq. 22, Paddington green 
Rev. Frank Hewson, Southall, Middlesex 
John Hogg, esq. 71, Gower street 
Thomas Hodgkin, esq. M.D. 9, Brook street, Hanover square 
Charles Jopling, esq. 4, Pelham crescent, Brompton 
R. M. Jacques, esq. Easby Abbey, Richmond, Yorkshire 
F, J. Kelsey, esq. Westhavington, Devizes 
John Le Cappelan, esq. 45, Edwardes square, Kensington 
James Edward Mathew, esq. Church Cottage, De Beauvoir square 
John Martin, esq. K.L. 30, Allsop terrace, New road 
J.J. Mechi, esq. Leadenhall-street 
F. G. P. Neison, esq. 25, Pall mall 
G. H. Pinckard, esq. 78, Great Russell street, Bloomsbury square 
The Hon. Capt. Plunkett, R.N. Travellers’ Club, Pall mall 
Thomas Ottery Rayner, esq. M.D. F.S.A. St. Matthew’s place, Hackney 
James Reid, esq. M.D. 10, Bloomsbury square 
William Shaw, esq. 346, Strand 
Francis Sherborn, esq. East Bedfont, Middlesex 
Robert William Sievier, esq. 12, Henrietta street, Cavendish square 
Henry Scott Turner, esq. 57, Jermyn street, St. James’s 
Christopher Thomas Tower, esq. Weald Hall, Brentwood, Essex 
J.C. Blair Warren, . Horkesley Hall, Colchester, Essex 
John Willmott, esq. Isleworth 

Prosector.—John Martin, esq. K.L. 30, Allsop terrace. 

ConSULTING AGRICULTURAL CuEMiIsT.—Professor Brande, F.R.S, 
Royal Mint, Tower. 

CoNSULTING AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER.—James Smith, esq. of 
Deanston, 13, Queen square, Westminster. 
ENG1INEER.—Wm. C. Mylne, esq. F.R.S. New River Head. 
ArcuitTect.—Charles Fowler, esq. 1, Gordon square. 
Sox.icitors.—Messrs. Bailey, Shaw, and Smith, 5, Berners-street. 
Secretary.—John James Moore, esq. 3, Queen square, Bloomsbury. 

The object of this Company is to supply (at a quarter of the cost of 
stable or farm-yard manure) the sewage water of the metropolis to the 
surrounding country as manure, by mechanical means, similar to those 
employed by the water companies. 

A careful and moderate calculation has been made of the annual outlay 
and income, from which it can confidently be stated that the undertaking 
will realize a net profit of at least 15 per cent. 

The Plans, Sections, and Books of I Reference, in accordance with the 
Standing Orders, have been deposited, and the proper notices given, so 
that the Company is now prepared to go to Parliament for an Act of In- 
corporation, which will limit the responsibility of the Shareholders to 
the amount of their shares. 

An early allotment of shares will be made. 

Applications for shares and prospectuses to be made in the usual 
form, addressed to the Provisional Committee of the Metropolitan 
Sewage Manure Company, and also for prospectuses and pamphlets, 
containing full particulars, at Messrs. Bailey, Shaw, and Smith's, 5, 
Berners-street. 








PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES 
IS INSURED BY 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS— 
From Mr. W. W. Payne, Chemist, 18, North-street, Brighton. 
Sept. 26, 1845. 
Gentlemen,—Since I have been your agent for the sale of the Pulmonic 
Wafers, I have had many opportunities of witnessing their beneficial 
effects, so that I do not hesitate to recommend them with confidence in 
all pul y affections. I beg to forward to you the enclosed testi- 





O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 
WANTED, ina e town near London, a respectable steady 
YOUNG MAN in the department. 
References, terms, &c. to be stated; and application, by letter only, 
—- to W. W., care of Mr. C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 
London. 





FOSTER’S PENCILLED COPY BOOKS. 

In Cuancery—Souter v. Grant and Others. 
IS Honour the Vice-Chancellor of England having 
granted an INJUNCTION in this Cause, restraining the De- 
fendants, E. C. Grant, W. D. Griffith, and G. Darnell, from printing, 
publishing, exposing for sale, or otherwise disposing of any Copy Books 
with diagonal lines, similar to, or in imitation of, those used by B. F. 
sey , in the Bill in this Cause oe a give om 
in case any person or persons int, publish, or expose to sale, 
any Copy Books published by the said Defendants, or any or either of 
them, or by any other person or persons, with diagonal lines similar to, 
or in imitation of, those used by the said B. F. FOSTER, in the Bill in 
this Cause mentioned, such proceedings will be taken against him or 
them, in res’ thereof, as the Plaintiff shall be advised. Dated this 


2nd day of February, 1846, 
, : MAUGHAM and KENNEDY. 
intifP’s Solicitors, 100, Chaneery-lane. 





monial. I can vouch for its accuracy, and Mr. Cunningham is a very 
respectable farmer. I remain, W. W. Payne. 
CURE OF FIFTY YEARS’ ASTHMA. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. J. Cunningham, farmer, Ardingly, near 
Lindfield, Sussex, Sept. 26, 1845. 

Sir,—I feel it a duty incumbent on me to inform you, for the benefit of 
others similarly afflicted, the astonishing relief afforded to my wife by 
Dr. Locock’s Wafers. 

She was affected with confirmed asthma for fifty years, from which her 
sufferings were dreadful. She was recommended last winter by a friend 
to try the wafers ; she did so, and the effect was truly astonishing; in- 
deed, the first box gave her immediate relief, &c. 

(Signed) JeremMian CUNNINGHAM. 

The iculars of many hundred cures may be had from every agent 
throughout the kingdom and on the Continent. : 

Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief, and a rapid cure of 
asthmas, consumptions, coughs, colds, and all disorders of the breathand 
lungs, &c. To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable, 
as in a few hours they remove all h , and the power and 
flexibility of the voice. They have a most pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d. 
2s. Od. and 11s. per box. 

Agents—DA SILVA and CO. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London. 
Sold by all medicine vendors. Lange 

CAUTION.—To protect the public from spurious imitations, her Ma- 
jesty’s Honourable Commissioners have caused to be printed on the 
stamp outside each box the words ‘“‘ DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS,” in 
white letters on a red ground, without which none are genuine, Sold by 








all Medicine Vendors. 
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Situations Vacant. 


O PRINTERS.—In an old-established Newspaper 
Office in the country will be, within a few months, a 
VACANCY for an OVERSEER, who will be required to take the direc- 
tion of the Business, under the superintendence of the Proprietor. This 
will be a permanent situation, and none but well-qualified persons will be 
treated with, who are requested to state their terms, reference, &c. under 
cover to J. G., Messrs. Barker and White’s, 33, Fleet-street. A COM- 
POSITOR who has been accustomed to reporting, and willing to under- 
take that duty occasionally, will also be treated with upon addressing as 
above. 





ANTED, in a Provincial Newspaper Office, a 
YOUNG MAN who is acquainted with Bookkeeping, and can 
take Police Reports, collect Local News, and read Proofs. 
Apply to A. Z., Critic Office, Essex-street, Strand. 








SPiscellaneous. 


HE CHEMICAL RAZOR REGULATOR versus 
MAGIC, and PHILOSOPHIC RAZOR STROPS.—The Sharp- 
shaving promises of the Magician, and his Philosophic neighbour, how- 
ever well and truly they consider these promises performed, the public is 
of a different opinion, the experienced and intelligent being aware that 
notwithstanding the efforts of these Professors, the art and science of 
giving a perfect sharp, smooth, polished edge to steel, was still a desi- 
deratum. 

How far the defect is remedied by Melbrook’s Chemical Razor Regu- 
lator, the public has now an opportunity of judging without risking the cost, 
that being returned to every purchaser dissatisfied with it. To be had 
of the Inventor, W. Mellbrook, at the Office of the Inventor’s Society, 
33, Wardour-street, Soho; and at Prout’s Perfumery Warehouse, 229, 
Strand, London. Two sizes are sent carriage free to all parts of the 
Kingdom, price 5s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. Also Boxes of the Composition, 
price 1s. 6d. each. 


66 S7F.IS AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NO- 

BODY GOOD.”—TEA at HALF-A-CROWN a POUND.— 
The prostrated state of the Share Market, and the dearness of Money in 
the @ity, have produced their effects. Merchants are compelled to sacri- 
fice their commoner sorts of Teas. How long this depression may last 
becomes a question ; but whilst it does continue, the public must have 
the benefit of it. The 6lb. Bag of Black Tea is now, therefore, Fifteen 
Shillings. 

EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY’S OFFICE, No. 9, GREAT 
ST. HELEN’S CHURCHYARD. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, OR PEARL 
DENTIFRICE. 


PATRONIZED BY 
“ THE QUEEN,” AND THE ROYAL FAMILY OF GREAT 
BRI 


And the several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe. 


A White Powder for the Teeth, compounded of the t and most 
recherché ingredients of the Oriental herbal, the leading requisites of 
cleanliness and efficacy being present in the highest possible degree. It 
extirpates all tartarous adhesions to the teeth, and ensures a pearl-like 
whiteness to the enamelled surface. Its anti-septic and anti-scorbutic 
properties arrest the further progress of decay of the teeth, induce a 
healthy action of the gums, and cause them to assume the brightness and 
colour indicative of perfect soundness; while by confirming adhesion to 
the teeth, they give unlimited and fresh zest to appetite by perpetuating 
effective and complete mastication. The breath also attains a fragrant 
sweetness truly grateful to its possessor. 

As the most efficient and fragrant aromatic Tooth Powder ever known, 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO has for a long series of years occupied a dis- 
tinguished place at the Toilets of the Soverigns and the Nobility through- 
out Europe, while the general demand for it at once announces the 
favour in which it is universally held. 

Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

CAUTION.—To protect the public from fraud, the Hon. Commis- 
sioners of Stamps have directed the Proprietors’ Name and Address to 
be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
and which is affixed on each box. 
Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* All others are FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS ! 























. Pew Publications. 


-Just ready, the cheapest and best edition, without curtailment, price only 
1s. 6d. handsomely printed in large type, double columns, 


MITCHELET’S CELEBRATED WORK ENTITLED 
RIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES.—An 


J entirely new and elegant Translation from the French. with addi- 
tional notes, and Mitchelet’s famous Third Preface in reply to the attacks 
of the Jesuits. 

This is one of the most remarkable and important works published for 
many years, and has caused immense sensation all over Europe, from its 
exposure of the Jesuits, and of their ext di i over Women 
and Families. The Quarterly Review, the Times, (in three long articies), 
Atheneum, and other periodicals have already called public attention 


to it. 
London: C, Edmonds, 154, Strand. 








This day was published, price 2s. stitched, 
R. DE PRATI, on CHRONIC DISEASES of the 
Skin, their various Causes and Cure. 
BaILuiere, 219, Regent-street. 

The above work may be had, postage free, in all parts of the kingdom, 
by remitting the price in postage stamps to Dr. J. De Prati, 4, Mortimer- 
street, Cavend'sh-square ; where may be had also his Essays on Con- 

sumption, Indigestion, Syphillis, and Scrofula. 





Just published, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s.; plain, 4s. 6d. 
rue DISRUPTION : cottish, Tale of Recent 
im 


: a 
es. , 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ As a graphic illustration of the heart-burnings occasioned by oa 
mical or ecclesiastical pursuits, when allowed to pervade the great ly 
of a people, it possesses no slight value; as well asin conveying a popular, 
and often amusing, exposition of the differences in question, and their 
evil consequences in a domestic and social, not less than in a religious 
and political point of view.’’—Atlas. 

** Since the era of the Waverley novels, Mr. Cross’s tale is equal, if not 
superior, to any thing we have seen, as a masterly delineation of common 
Scottish life.’’—Caledonian Mercury. f 

“‘ The style is lucid and sparkling, abounding with idiomatic beauties, 
which shews the author to be a master of English composition.’’—Glas- 
gow Examiner. 

Edinburgh: John Menzies, 61, Prince’s-street.—Glasgow: David Ro- 
bertson, Trongate.—Aberdeen: Lewis Smith.—London: Bogue. —And 
all Booksellers. 








NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
ICERONIS ORATIONES SELECT, 
by FERGUSON, price Is. 64. 
— CATO MAJOR, LZELIUS, &c. by FERGUSON, 
1s. 6d. 


CONNON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 2s. 6d. 

WOLSKI’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 3s. 6d. 

SURENNE’S PRONOUNCING FRENCH DICTIONARY, 10s. 6d. 

REID’S PRONOUNCING ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 6s. 6d. 

WHITE’S ELEMENTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 8s. 6d. 

NICOL’S INTRODUCTORY BOOK of the SCIENCES, with 106 
Engravings, Is. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, by Incuam and Trorrtes, 4s. 

Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co. London. 

For particulars, reference is requested to Oliver and Boyd’s Detailed 
School-book Catalogue, which may be had on application to any Book - 
seller, or will be sent post-free by the Publishers. 


ITERARY ASPIRANT MAGAZINE for FEB- 
RUARY, Price 2s. 6d. contains: —1. Brittany, its Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Traditions—2. The Benedictines of St. Nicholas—3. The 
Merchant’s Talisinan (continued)—4. The Blind Man and Petrarch—5 
A Tale of a Hat—6. Essays on Modern British Poets (continued)—7. 
Revolutions of Birmasentz—8. Leaves from the Note Book of an Idler, 
ey 2; with contributions from Miss Youatt, W. Hurton, Miss Sparrow, 
cc. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“‘The editor has evidently collected around him a band of choice 
spirits, whose literary outpourings are of no common order,’’—Dispatch, 
Jan. 18. 

“The articles are written in a free dashing style.’’—Sentinel, Jan, 24 

“Its contents are very varied—mingled tale, sketch, and essay. 
We expect good things from this new candidate.’’—Court Journal, 
Jan. 10. 

London: W. Brittain, Paternoster-row; sold also by Sherwood, 
Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row ; and Simpkin and Marshall, Sta- 
tioners’-court. 

NEW PERIODICAL FOR THE PEOPLE, 
Now ready, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, of 
uy t YHE TRUTH SEEKER in LITERATURE, 
PHILOSOPHY, and RELIGION, 

The object of this periodical is to raise the character of popular litera- 
ture, and to assist the progressionary movement of the age by the incul- 
cation of high moral principles, and the truths of a spiritual philosophy. 

Tothis end we publish a superior class of articles, many of them con- 
tributed by first-rate writers, consisting of Essays, Tales illustrative of 
social evils, Biographical sketches of men of genius, Historets, Readings 
with the Poets, designed to cultivate the taste of the people ; Poems, and 
Reviews of New Works. 

The departinents of Philosophy and Religion will include a free exami- 
nation, and full exposition, of the most important subjects connected with 
the physical and mental constitution—the social development, and the 
final destiny of man. 

Self-reliance, Faith in God, and Trust in his Government and Laws, 
form the basis of our teaching. 

Printed on good paper, with a new and neat type, and contain 96 pages 
(royal 16mo.) and beautifully illuminated cover, for the small price of 8d. 
Single Number; THE TRUTH SEEKER will be transmitted post- 
free to any part of the world where the stamped papers can go, for the 
sum of Six Shillings per year. 

London Publisher: John Chapman, 121, Newgate-street ; of whom and 
through all booksellers, the unstamped edition can be got. (Books for 
Review may be left to the care of Mr.‘Chapman.) 

All orders for a year must be sent, with post-order, to the Publisher 
and Editor, Dr. F. R. Lees, Leeds. 





Lonpon: -Printed by Henry Moree. Cox, of 74, Great Queen Street, 
ix the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printer, at his Printing Office, 74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, 
and gencnes by Joun Crockrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, ia 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster, Pub- 
lisher, at the Office of Tue Critic, 29, Essex Street aforesaid, on 
Saturday, the 7th day of February, 1846, 








